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PREFATORY NOTE. 

C EVEN of the sketches herein delineate life 
in Elm Creek, a typical Nebraska village, 
where "Old Abraham Jackson" settled with 
his large family in pioneer days. It should 
therefore be expected that some of the old 
fish-of-the-first-water would reappear, though 
none of these sketches have heretofore been 
published. 

The remaining "Silhouettes" are descriptive 
of life in a backwoods settlement of Michigan, 
each story being complete in itself yet con- 
nected with the others by a thread of incident 
running through them all. It were perhaps 
needless to say that the descriptions are 
5 reminiscent, A. U. H. 
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"When the hill of toil was steepest; 
When the forest-frown was deepest, 

Poor, but young, you hastened here; 
Came where solid hope was cheapest — 

Came — a pioneer. 
Made the Western jungles view 

Civilizatjion's charms; 
Snatched a home for yours and you, 

From the lean tree-arms. 
Toil had never cause to doubt you — 

Progress* path you helped to clear; 
But to-day forgets about you, 
And the world rides on without you — 

Sleep, old pioneer. 

— Will Carleton. 
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AN ELM CREEK SUNDAY 

O UNDAY morniDg in a prairie town ! It is 
not a New England Sunday, where grave- 
yard-like stillness prevails, nor is it a European 
Sunday where church is succeeded by festiv- 
ity; but it is a mingling of both. In a valley 
lies the town, nestling among the trees, 
prairie bluffs all around — what was once 
prairie ; now, however, farms cover these bluffs. 
It may be a morning in spring when the cot- 
tonwoods and elms are putting forth their 
leaves and the broad valleys and hills are 
covered with a green carpet of grass, oats, 
wheat and young corn; or it may be in mid- 
summer when harvesting machines stand 

idly in the ripened grain and jaded horses, stiff 
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and melancholy, switch flies lazily, standing 
cheek by jowl at barb-wire pasture fences, 
recuperating from their hard week's toil; or 
if it be autumn, the * breeze blowing rustles 
the dry corn leaves over thousands of acres of 
cornfields, yellow grain-stacks dot the land- 
scape, the farmer's plow stands in the furrow, a 
dusty threshing machine by a freshly threshed 
strawpile on a ridge, goldenrod bespangles 
every dry and dusty road-side and the pastures 
are sear and yellow. 

It is a mid-summer Sunday we have now 
to picture mentally. The villagers are late in 
rising and the streets are as quiet as forest 
lanes. Dust has settled on fences, walls, 
porches, the flowers in front yards look 
withered. The air is still, tremulous with 
the faintest sounds; the rumbling mill is not 
heard, but instead the water roars over the 
dam like some far away Niagara. 

At ten o'clock farmers begin to come in; 
their two or three seated market- wagons are 
well filled with children, their teams jog lazily 
along raising clouds of dust. Germans go to 
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the Lutheran church and hitch their fat, sleek 
Normans and Percherons under a long shed ; 
there is a Swedish church on a hill just out 
of town and thither a throng wends its way; 
a Bohemian Catholic church stands on the 
bank of the creek, confronted by a dance- 
hall and garden, not far away in a grove is a 
German beer-garden. Methodist, Presbyter- 
ian and Baptist churches stand facing each 
other at the intersection of two streets. Be- 
hind each of these long rows of teams stand 
hitched, and toward them the towns-people 
may be seen wending their way. The stores 
are closed, front curtains being up just 
enough to exhibit fly-paper on dirty crockery; 
druggist, doctor, lawyer, barber, lock up 
offices and shops and join their families, who 
perchance are waiting for them on the side- 
walks. 

The bells cease ringing and neighbors who 
have been chatting around the church doors 
go inside. Soon the bass voice of the Baptist 
pastor, the tenor voice of the Presbyterian and 
the hoarse voice of the Methodist, are heard 
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reading the hymns ; then there is a shuffling 
of feet and soon afterward singing may 
be heard from three choirs and three congre- 
gations, interspersed with the asthmatic tones 
of squeaking organs, which have gathered dust 
during the week and are as much out of tune as 
the singers. Prayers are offered — the Metho- 
dist's loud, the Baptist's an oration, the Pres- 
byterian's long — then come three sermons. 
The Baptist illustrates his sermon with ex- 
amples and little stories, the Presbyterian 
quotes much scripture and" God's ordinances," 
the Methodist is quasi-political and stirs up 
the lukewarm. Now Sunday-schools begin 
and the low hum of voices may be heard in- 
side the church, while without the sun shines 
hot over a deserted town. 

Services are over: children come trooping 
out and long files of the villagers move slow- 
ly toward their homes, chatting and gossiping 
by the way. The sermon is dissected, new 
faces discussed, news disseminated. Blush- 
ing girls make appointments with awkward 
boys for afternoon rides, or the "evening ser- 
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vice;" mammas scold too frolicsome children, 
men talk of crops, business and politics, un- 
til gates are reached and "good-afternoons" 
exchanged. 

Now the sounds of a band are heard in the 
direction of the Bohemian beer-hall and Ger- 
man garden; dancing has begun. Wagon- 
loads of young people of foreign parentage 
arrive, the town takes on a picnic appearance. 
While young and old of foreign tastes and 
habits dance and drink beer, American young 
people drive, Amerian old people read on the 
porches or lounge lazily in the yards. The 
merchant goes to his store — to post his ledger 
it maybe — the lawyer slips into his office to 
finish a brief, the doctor visits patients, wo- 
men call on neighbors or chat over yard 
fences. 

The sun passes the zenith and a single 
black cloud is driven up the valley by a furi- 
ous gale of wind. The cloud thickens and 
spreads, conceals the sun and a rainbow dies. 
Clouds of dust roll down the streets, papers 
and leaves are carried high into the air, big 
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raindrops begin to patter, housewives close 
windows and children hurry home. The gale 
increases, bending cottonwoods and elms al- 
most to earth ; there comes a dash of rain, a 
blinding flash of lightning, accompanied by a 
sharp, whizzing report, then the wind falls 
hushed, the sun shows his face, the cloud pass- 
es and the air smells fresh, clarified, sweet. 

A housewife putting in order her geraniums 
which the wind had blown down, observes 
that the chimney of a neighbor*s house has 
toppled over. She tells her husband, who 
crosses the street to investigate the cause. 
He shouts for help. Now one, now another 
of the villagers start in that direction. Soon 
the word goes round— "Kirchmann has been 
struck by lightning!" — and a great crowd as- 
sembles. 

The bolt had struck the chimney and de- 
scending to its base had branched, one part 
darting into a bedroom, another into the sit- 
tingroom, where at that moment Kirchman 
was in the act of taking down a birdcage from 
an iron hook. The corner of the house where 
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he stood was blown into splinters; the cage 
and iron hook had apparently formed a cir- 
cuit with the man's body and arm, as the 
electricity had seared arm, neck, breast and 
one knee and bored a small round hole through 
the sole of the boot. He fell dead over the 
body of his young wife, who was lying pros- 
trate upon the floor, thrown from a sofa where 
she was sleeping; but, though she was cov- 
ered with soot from the chimney, she was un- 
injured. The canary had not a feather 
scorched. 
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THE SQUIRE STARTS A PAPER 

CQUIRE Vanderpoint was a "played out" 
political wheelhorse of Elm Creek. Long 
ago in the early days before Elm Creek was 
a town he had been J. P. and the legal light 
of the pioneer world. But every dog has his 
day — why carry the simile farther? 

For a time he rotated regularly in ofi&ce 
with Squire Fizzlepate, and several copies 
of the General Statutes of Nebraska had been 
worn out between them; but there came a 
time when the Jackson clans had, by doubling 
horses with the Fizzlepate crowd, put their 
heels cruelly and effectually on the necks of 
the Wilkins- Vanderpoint faction and ousted 
them from office, prestige and political power 
in Elm Creek precinct. This was not a match- 
ing of political principles, not a fight between 

republicans and democrats, nor between 

10 
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republicans and greenbackers, for in those 
days there were only republicans in Nebraska. 
It was a fight of clans. It was at a time 
when rival political chiefs were running for 
the office of county clerk; Abraham Jackson, 
with his numerous sons and adherents, 
espoused the cause of Snipes and the war of 
factions become henceforth a war to the knife. 
In the November elections Squire Fizzlepate 
both knocked Squire Vanderpoint down and 
defeated him for the magistratic woolsack; 
since that time Squire Vanderpoint had been 
out. 

So long a time, indeed, had the ex-squire 
been out of office that many people had be- 
gun to call him simply "Vanderpoint," or 
"Old Van," forgetting that time was when 
he was addressed as "Squire" by the settlers 
and "Judge" by the lawyers. Relegated to 
obscurity by unfeeling neighbors in the com- 
munity where he had so long a time given 
sage legal advice and judicial judgments — 
where, too, he was once famous for the poker 
hands he held — the squire's feelings had at 
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last become imbittered and his soul crabbed. 

The whilom J. P. sulked long in his tent 
brooding over many projects by which he 
might hope to "get even." At last he hit 
upon an idea; to avenge himself upon the 
world and his political enemies he would 
start a paper. It was a happy thought; he 
sold a team, borrowed what money he could, 
purchased a Washington hand-press with an 
outfit of printing materials and started an 
opposition paper. The other paper — the 
Hornet — was practically controlled by the 
Jackson-Fizzlepate crowd; it was impera- 
tive that the Wilkins-Vanderpoint faction 
should have an "organ." Well, they now had 
it — the Elm Creek Reveille. 

The first issue was cyclonic ; — as the town 
blacksmith said, "too hot to hold with tongs." 
Vanderpoint threw three editorial columns of 
cold type at his opponents, the language of 
which was scarcely suitable for parlor read- 
ing. The Elm Creek world was stirred pro- 
foundly; particularly certain individuals of 
that world. The deputy sheriff — an anti- 
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Vanderpoint man — was aroused by the blast 
given him for letting a certain horsethief 
escape. It was the first time in his life that 
he had been branded (in print) as a "shyster," 
"an impecunious fraud, "a lazy stoolpigeon," 
and other such epithets. An opposition 
saloonkeeper was in a towering rage ; he had 
been dubbed "an old waddling beer-vat;" an 
opposition banker was described as "a skin- 
flint who would steal coppers from his dead 
grandmother's eyes;" an opposition merchant 
— an Englishman — was saluted as "My Lud;" 
Squire Fizzlepate was addressed as an "addle- 
pated, long-eared jackass;" Old Abraham 
Jackson, as "an old wall-eyed hypocrite." 
This last was particularly rough, as Old Abra- 
ham was a patriarch pioneer. 

When the first issue was ready to mail 
Vanderpoint hied himself away to his domi- 
cile and kept himself out of sight; he spent 
the afternoon reading his editorials over 
and over, chuckling often to himself at the 
hits he had made, while all the time the 
"devil" down-town in the ofiice was receiving 
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savage visitors and answering the question, 
"Where's Van?" with the laconic cross-inter- 
rogatory, "Kin yew tell?" There was excited 
talking up and down the main street all the 
afternoon; the Elm Creek Reveille was 
widely read, extensively commented upon 
and vigorously denounced. 

Late in the evening, Bill Wilkins — Vander- 
point's political coadjutor — slipped hurriedly 
into the squire's house by way of a back 
door; his face bore signs of some uneasiness. 

"Van," said he, "there'll be mischief to- 
night." 

"You think so?" queried the wily chief. 

"I know so; I know these fellows. Haven't 
I seen their heads together all the afternoon ? 
There'll surely be mischief; take my advice 
and watch your printing machines to-night. 
Load up your pop, and you 'n' that devil kid 
of yours sleep at the office. And mind you, 
sleep with an eye and an ear open, as we did 
in the old fighting and camping days " 

"You think they'll mob the office?" 

"No, not if you're there with a gun; other- 
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wise, I wouldn't give you two bits for your 
outfit in the morning." 

Vanderpoint acted upon the advice of his 
friend. Late in the evening he put a revolver 
in his hip-pockety sneaked down an alley 
with the compositor (to whom Wilkins had 
obligingly lent a "pop") and entered a back 
door of his ofiGce. 

The Reveille occupied the first floor of the 
building, which was partitioned off in three 
rooms; the composing-room was in the rear, 
from which a door opened into an alley, the 
sanctum in front of this and the editor-in- 
chief's private ofiSce (the editor-in-chief being 
Vanderpoint himself) at one side of the sanc- 
tum. A door opened from the sanctum into 
the composing-room and another into his pri- 
vate ofiSce, the two doors being near together. 

In the private office was a big desk, one of 
the kind with a row of drawers at each end 
and considerable room underneath. Under 
this desk the squire and his compositor sat 
down, darkened their lantern with a news- 
paper, and talked in whispers. 
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One o'clock. Vanderpoint was impatiently 
waiting, almost beginning to think that Wil- 
kins had put him on a false scent, when there 
came a bang and crash at the back door of 
the composing-room. The door had been 
driven in with a sledge-hammer, and a moment 
after a crowd entered the room. A light had 
been struck; two men had seized a case of 
type, another had just taken a sledge-hammer 
off his shoulders and stood ready to smash 
the press, another was pulling a form from 
the composing-stone, others were standing in 
various parts of the room, when Vanderpoint 
appeared in the sanctum door, revolver in 
hand and followed closely by the "devil." 

"Naow don't you lads be too swift!" thun- 
dered the editor-in-chief. "You fellows throw 
up your fists, drop that *ere type and stand 
still where y 'are, or I'll let daylight through 
yel" 

Taken wholly by surprise the crowd was 
cowed and obeyed the injunction; hands went 
up, the sledge-hammer was dropped, the 
type cases put down. Two of the wreckers 
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hunkered down behind the composing-stone 
— which chanced to be within a couple of 
paces of the squire*s position — another sought 
to conceal himself behind the stove. This 
last person the violent editor-in-chief covered, 
and then gave him this peremptory order: 
"Fitz, you stand clear there and put up your 
maulers or you're a dead corpse." 

"O! don't shoot 1" bawled Fitz, obeying 
orders with alacrity. 

"An* you, Jim Jackson, keep up yourhands, 
or you'll be riddled too much to skinl" Jim 
Jackson elevated both arms. 

The men had disguised themselves by ty- 
ing handkerchiefs over their heads and turn- 
ing their coats inside out, but this did not 
prevent Vanderpoint's recognizing some of 
them. They looked verily like a crowd of 
hoodlums; they were a scared, shamefaced 
lot as they sood there tremblingly gazing in- 
to the muzzle of the squire's six-shooter. 

Vanderpoint mistrusted two individuals 
behind the composing-stone ; they were where 
he couldn't cover them, and might, if they 
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had ''pops/' shoQt under the stone and dam- 
age his legs; so he motioned the "devil" to 
advance and storm their fortification. Em- 
boldened by their easy and bloodless victory 
the compositor walked bravely into the room 
and around the composing-stone ; the garrison 
fled, but in following up this advantage the 
assaulting youth had his pistol seized by some- 
body behind him and snatched away. 

All this time a young man had been crouch- 
ing behind the half-open door within a pace of 
Vanderpoint, who stood on the opposite side of 
the door. The disarming of the printer caused 
such confusion that the editor-in-chief was 
momentarily disconcerted; taking advantage 
of the uproar, the man behind the door grasped 
the squire's pistol, whereupon a scuffle ensued. 
Van clung to his pepperbox for dear life, 
but two strong fellows jumping upon his back 
threw him to the floor. "Shoot 'em!" he 
shouted to his aid-de-camp, but the latter had 
by this time shot himself out of the open door 
and was nowhere within hail. 

There was a big fist over Van's trigger- 
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finger, so that he was unable to drop the pis- 
tol; the hammer was up and the thing liable to 
go off at any moment, in which event, as the 
muzzle was held well back, the bullet seemed 
more likely to hit the editor than his antago- 
nist. The fist over his was the deputy's, and 
Vanderpoint felt constrained to ask him to be 
careful, warning him that the "gun" was load- 
ed and might accidentally go off. 

"Well, let go, can't you!" replied the 
deputy. 

"I can't; take it by the muzzle and I'll let 
loose. Go easy or you'll shoot me!" ^ 

"You ought to be shot, you howling cur!" 

"Let me up and you fellows can have the 
ranch! "Don't murder me, gentlemen, don't!" 

The deputy gained possession of the pistol; 
then the crowd gagged the editor, fastened 
his hands behind him and tied him to a leg 
of the heavy composing-stone. 

"Now Squire," said the leader shaking his 
index finger at the fallen foe, "we'll vamoose 
the ranch and leave you your printing estab- 
lishment, if you'll promise to do no peaching 
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on us, and will swear that you won't print 
another paper in Elm Creek; if you don't, out 
goes the type and into the Creek you go. Be 
quick now! which shall it be?" 

"You've got the drop on me,gentlemen — I 
agree; I'll print no more papers. Untie me, 
boys and mum's the word." 

Half an hour later when the "devil" re- 
turned with Bill Wilkins and a half-dozen of 
the best men of the Vanderpoint-Wilkins fac- 
tion, they found the disconsolate editor-in- 
chief walking up and down his deserted ofHce, 
murmuring oaths "not loud but deep." In 
a day or two the Reveille press and out- 
fit went out of town on truck-wagons, and 
Squire Vanderpoint again sulks in his tent. 
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THE "SWAMP-ANGEL'S" YARN 

TN the early days, .long before the county- 
seat was moved from Smithtown to Elm 
Creek, Squire Fizzlepate, Constable Will- 
iam Wilkins, and a certain pioneer landlord 
who conducted a combination hotel and sa- 
loon, were a coterie of gentleman who loved 
poker and were inveterate players. With 
the advent of civilization, however, poker had 
with them degenerated into pedro ; then there 
followed so many social ebullitions and such 
constant political agitations in Elm Creek 
that old ties were snapped asunder and old 
haunts abandoned. Never now-a-days did 
Vanderpoint, Fizzlepate and Wilkins take 
hands at the same table, for they "fought 
shy" of one another, as Wilkins expressed 
it, and mutual friends feared to bring the 

trio face to face. 

38 
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Vanderpoint and Wilkins, being chiefs of 
what was left of their political faction, still 
played — as opponents, if they succeeded in 
starting a four-handed game, and as oppo- 
nents, of course, if they did not. But with the 
successful Squire Fizzlepate playing over in 
the opposition tavern — where Vanderpoint 
and Wilkins never went — and with the old 
pioneer landlord gathered to the fathers, there ' 
was something lacking in point and vim in 
their tales of early days on the plains, which 
of old they were wont to tell between the 
deals. The yarns were becoming stale, and 
something akin to sadness there was now in 
their boastful reminiscences. 

But it was no pedro for these old fish of 
the first water unless they could spin their 
yarns. Each knew every incident connected 
with the life of the other, each had heard 
rilany times the other's entire stock of yarns; 
but let a stranger be allured into their game 
and they lent to ^adh otlrei: a courteous ear 
while taking turns at listening and relating, 
as though they had met then and there for 
the first time. 
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It was district court time; the hotel patro- 
nized by the Vanderpoint-Wilkins political 
crowd was doing a thriving business. Those 
two worthies were in the height of earthly 
felicity; from morning until eleven o'clock at 
night they sat at a battered round table in 
one corner, playing pedro and spinning yarns. 
They were both too old to venture large stakes 
— as they were wont to do in the olden days — 
and an occasional ''cigars for four" was the 
extent of their losses. They were opponents 
in every game as they had been for more than 
two decades — but they still kept an attentive 
eye upon the deals and watched each other's 
coat-sleeves. 

All this, too, notwithstanding the fact that 
Wilkins was a "Brother" in a church and Van- 
derpoint a respectable ex-squire. 

The trial of a burglar was a case of interest 
in court; Vanderpoint and Wilkins adjourned 
a day to listen to it. The prisoner had 
been caught in Missouri and from that state 
had imported his lawyer. This attorney be- 
came the laughing-stock of the bar; unedu- 
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cated, swarthy, filthy, uncouth, dressed like 
Marks in "Uncle Tom's Cabin," he soon be- 
came a free subject for general sport and ridi- 
cule. 

In the evening after the trial this Missouri 
"Swamp- Angel," as he had been dubbed, 
came into the hotel; Wilkins and Vanderpoint 
bad found one partner and were looking 
about for another; the unprepossessing Mis- 
sourian consented to take a hand in their 
game. 

Wilkins led off with the first deal and the 
first yarn; then Vanderpoint followed with 
a description of a Sioux scalp- dance he had 
once attended. Several yarns were told and 
two games had been chalked up against Van- 
derpoint, who was playing with the Missou- 
rian, when the latter, having listened to Wil- 
kin's account of an early day charivari, spoke 
(or rather drawled) for the first time. 

"Yes. It reminds me — gentlemen — " (He 
was arranging his cards and halted a while 
with this remark before leisurely proceeding.) 
"It reminds me: I wah brought up on a farm 
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— down in Missouri. I had two brothers; Pete 
was one, Elihu t'other." (Here another long 
pause. ) "Pete and Elihu both used foh to go a- 
courting of the same gaerl; both on 'em liked 
her and I reckon she liked both on *em. I've 
heerd ma say she thought Nancy liked the 
one on 'em best what she saw last. Pete used 
to go, s — ay on Saturday night, to see her; 
then Elihu was sure foh to go on a Sunday 
night. The next week Elihu would go on 
Saturday night and Pete on Sunday night ; — 
veesa varsa, d'ye see? 

"Finally the boys fit. Pete thrashed Elihu 
and choked him until he was the color of a 
chokecherry and promised to leave the gaerl 
alone and stay home. A week or two jogged 
along; Nancy hadn't seen nothing of Elihu 
and wondered what had harpened. I reckon, 
maybe, she sot the most by Elihu. Anyhow, 
she sent word to ma that she wah a-coming 
to our house the next Sunday arfternoon a 
visiting. 

"In them days I didn't wear a stovepipe 
hat ner carry a cane, like I do now; neither 
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did Pete ner Elibu. Ma used fob to make us 
bluejeans overalls and a kind o' long-flapped 
cbecked over-sbirt what 'ud reacb almost to 
our knees and wab split way up eacb side. I 
reckon you've seen tbem kindo' sbirts? 

"Wael, wben ma beerd tbat Nancy was a 
coming to visit us Sunday arfternoon — and 
sbe a ratber stylisb gaerl — ma sbe wasbes out 
Pete's and Efibu's sbirts. Tbat's all tbe kind 
o' sbirts tbey bad, mind, and they didn't bave 
coats; tbey just wore overalls and tbem long- 
flapped checkered sbirts. The boys used to 
go a-courtin' in them sbirts; yes they did; 
ma'd wash 'em out for 'em every Saturday, 
on purpose, so 't they could go courtin', you 
see. 

" Nancy 'd come, and the boys 'd each said 
'bawdy', then sbe went upstairs with ma. 
Tbey staid upstairs, ma and her, a good bit 
and us boys went out o' doors; — us boys and 
pa and Nancy's pa, who brung her over, d'ye 
see. We jogged along to tbe orchard fence 
and there we all stopped. Our pa and Nancy's 
pa sot down on a big stun and us boys sot 
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on the fence like a row o' blackbirds. 

"The orchard wah seeded to clover and the 
calves wah a-running in the clover. As we 
sot there a-talking and a-whittling, a bull-calf 
came up sly like and began to chaw Pete's 
flap, which wah hangin* way down over the 
fence — all unbeknownst to us, of course. The 
calf chawed and chawed, and Pete never 
knowed it befo* the calf went to swollerin'; it 
swallered nigh half o' the shirt and a' most 
yanked Pete off the fence when it gulped. 

"You orter've seen that shirt! — All Pete 
had, too. He sneaked away to the barn 
a-ringin' the froth off'un that shirt flap and 
never went nigh the house. So Elihu got in 
his work, popped that very arfternoon to 
Nancy, and arfterwards mahried the gaerl." 

When the story was told, Billy Flannigan 
declared — "It's the gintleman from Mis- 
souri begorre that's got the mouth; and it's 
niver a lie the lad's told, nather. It's Will- 
iam and Van should pay for segaers for the 
crowd." 
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T^HE tall Missourian, better known as 
"Swamp- Angel," having achieved glory in 
the Elm Creek world by clearing a horse- 
thief, and having moreover eclipsed Squire 
Vanderpoint and Bill Wilkins as a spinner 
of yams, decided to locate in that commun- 
ity. Henceforth, in his battered stovepipe 
hat, shock of black hair, dirty linen duster, 
and "runover" boots, he became a familiar 
sight. He fitted up an office; it was carpet- 
less and unadorned; there were but three 
pieces of furniture — a pine table, a copy of 
the Statutes of Nebraska and a box filled with 
sand (the "Swamp- Angel" chewed). 

In time he had a brother come — Pete; Pete 
Murphy. His brother was a doctor — in Mis- 
souri he was probably a dandy ; he wore light 

checked trowsers, a black coat buttoned up, 
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a broad-brimmed white hat (white once) with 
crown symmetrically knocked in, tight boots 
and a soiled calico polka-dot necktie. With 
these exceptions he was quite as black and 
quite as filthy as his brother. He, too, had a 
shock of black hair and a huge mustache, 
which he constantly curled with forefinger 
and thumb. 

Doctor Pete Murphy "officed" with his 
brother and added one more piece of furni- 
ture to the bare room. He put in the front 
window a glass jar of pickled tape-worms. 
To the curious he explained that they were 
"tape-worms"; asked where he got them, he 
replied, with a yawn, that they were a couple 
he had saved from the many he had "ex- 
tracted." At this juncture, John Murphy — the 
"Swamp-Angel" — remarked, also with a yawn, 
that Doctor Pete was "death on tape-worms." 

The news spread, and the next day Doctor 
Pete Murphy had a patient — a big Irish wo- 
man — who asserted the belief that she had a 
"top-worm" for she felt" all gone in the inside, 
sure." Doctor Pete felt her pulse and as- 
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sured her that she had no such parasite; he 
knew what ailed her, he said, and prescribed 
— some sort of preparation, two-thirds of 
which was good whisky. The woman found 
instantaneous relief and forthwith trumpeted 
Doctor Pete's fame abroad. Other self-de- 
luded tape-worm patients came, all to go their 
way overjoyed with an assurance from the 
great specialist that their fears were ground- 
less. In two months the ungainly Missourian 
was doing more business than the other doc- 
tors — Allopath, Homeopath and Electric — to- 
gether; while his brother was the Solon of the 
local bar. In bold black capitals appeared each 
week in the local paper: "Dr. Peter Murphy, 
the renowned specialist, guarantees to take 
away all tape- worms that come to him." 

The brothers flourished and were at the 
height of Elm Creek fame, the doctor riding 
day and night, the lawyer trying all the jus- 
tice of the peace cases far and near, — when 
they were both made defendents in law- 
suits. 

The doctor had undertaken to cure a case 
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of sore eyes and put out both lights. This 
caused him to be sued for $5,000, and to be 
arrested for practicing medicine without hav- 
ing first complied with the stringent Nebraska 
law. However, he had some friends and was 
able to give bail and keep out of jail. He 
was in hard luck; it was evident that his 
day was over in Elm Creek. His jar of 
pickled tape-worms was kicked into the street 
by an irate patient who had paid twenty-five 
dollars to have a "guaranteed" cure of a 
genuine vermicular difficulty, which, suffice it 
to say, wasn't cured. 

"Swamp- Angel" Murphy had scarcely got 
his brother's defense "briefed" than he was 
compelled to fee himself in a case of his 
own. It happened in this wise — 

For some time the railroad company had 
kept a detective in Elm Creek and vicinity 
working a clew to a series of burglaries, which 
had been from time to time committed on 
freight trains between Elm Creek and a 
neighboring town — Jonesville. Assisted by 
Mr. Jerome Higginbottom, a young attorney 
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having desk room with the county prosecu- 
ting attorney, the detective had located the 
thieves. Jonesville was on a river, and be- 
tween it and Elm Creek was a considerable 
body of timber. It was in the groves and 
bushes skirting the river bluffs between Elm 
Creek and Jonesville that freight cars had 
several times been broken open and merchan- 
dise taken therefrom. 

Having worked up a fairly strong case the 
detective caused two "suspects" to be arrest- 
ed. One was named Hicks, the other McCune. 
McCune had some twenty or thirty relatives in 
the county, Hicks was a stranger. McCune's 
friends bailed him out of jail, but refused to 
go bail for Hicks. Enraged at this. Hicks 
availed himself of the detective's offer of 
lenity and turned state's evidence. The burg- 
lars had been lodged in jail pending an ad- 
journed preliminary hearing, a change of 
venue having been taken to Jonesville. 

Lawyer Higginbottom was to prosecute, 
Murphy to defend. Together they rode to 
Jonesville in a turnout driven by the livery- 
man's ten-year-old son. 
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Before the trial began the "Swamp- Angel" 
was gloriously drunk; being in a new town 
this was an imperative duty; this was both 
Missouri and Jonesville hospitality; this, the 
true western way of working up trade. 

Higginbottom put the detective on the 
witness stand and brought out a strong chain 
of convicting circumstances against the prison- 
ers. Then Hicks was put on; he gave the 
story from A to Z. He told in extenso just 
how they would board the cars as the trains 
pulled out of Jonesville, how they would break 
the seals and open the car doors, how they 
would throw out boxes of merchandise into 
the bushes, then come with a team in the night 
and haul them away. He furthermore ex- 
pressed the belief, despite vigorous protests 
from "Swamp- Angel", that all the McCune 
families in the county had been subsisting 
for the past six months on stolen groceries. 
As there were always criminal cases standing 
on the dockets against different members of 
the McCune tribe, this statement was quite 
as convincing as evidence and the court might 
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not have gone far wrong in taking judicial 
notice of the fact. 

The McCunes were all present — men, wo- 
men and children, black, dirty and ugly — sit- 
ting in a long row reaching from side to side 
of the room. For defense, an alibi was 
pleaded and proven. The entire row of Mc- 
Cunes swore that the prisoner was at home 
on the night in question; this, however, was a 
defense so often resorted to by them that it 
was branded by young Higginbottom in his 
opening plea as "a chestnut." 

All this time the "Swamp- Angel" talked 
"thick," laughed foolishly, tottered when he 
addressed the court and made a drunken 
clown of himself. A box of the stolen 
goods recovered by the detective was brought 
into court and put in evidence. , It was 
apparently an invoice of toys, fancy candies 
and dolls. While young Higginbottom was 
making his plea Murphy fished out two dolls — 
one black, the other pink — picked rubber 
from his suspenders and hung the dolls to coat 
buttons. When it came time for him to make 
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his plea, he learned heavily upon the table and 
with a profound bow and inane smile, began: 
"Yo* Honor; ain*t we proved that Hicks is 
a liar-hic-eh? What fob more d* want, eh? 
Ain't we proved it by Grandma McCune and 
Grandpa McCune and Dod McCune and Black 
Ike and Jim, Vic and Nancy and Miranda and 
Sally, eh?" (The black doll was given a snap.) 
"Ain't we proved it be all the Jake McCuneses 
— hie — eh?" (Snap went the pink doll.) "Ain't 
we proved it by all the Bobby McCuneses?" 
(The dolls hung to the buttons with rubbers 
were made to dance jigs.) "Ain't we proved 
it by seventeen different McCuneses? W^iat 
moh do yo' want to prove? Seventeen on- 
impeached witnesses against a fellah from Mis- 
souri who owns hisself a thief! Great Scott, 
yo' Honor! what moh do yo' want us to 
prove? If Hicks ain't a liar, then all them 
McCuneses is liars; it remains fob yo' Honor 
to say which. If yo' say these seventeen Mc- 
Cuneses is all liars, then mind I don't make 
myself responsible fob consequences. With 
these few remarks I leave the case with yo' 
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Honor." He kissed both dolls, and sat down 
amid applause. 

Whether the magistrate was moved by the 
"Swamp-AngePs" eloquence, by the fear of 
"consequences" or loss of votes, is matter for 
conjecture. Anyhow, Murphy won his case 
and "bowled up" again at each of the three 
saloons, the lion of a great crowd of Jones- 
ville bums, following him from place to place. 

Hi^ginbottom was a modest young man 
who never "indulged;" he felt some chagrin 
at his defeat, envy of his rival's easily won 
popularity, -and impatience at the delay; for 
it was now nearly night and the boy Tommy 
had long since fetched the team around and 
was anxious to be off. At last Murphy was 
persuaded to quit the saloon, and, escorted 
to the turnout by an admirijig populace which 
held him in a perpendicular position by brac- 
ing him up on each side, he was hoisted into 
the carriage, then given three cheers and a 
tigar by the assembled McCune clans and their 
friends. The boy was given room on the 
seat between the two lawyers, the horses 
started over the hill at a gallop. 
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The "Swamp- Angel" felt exceedingly funny; 
he was in that hilarious condition the China- 
man described as "number one fool." In a 
maudlin way he guyed Tommy, made several 
feints to throw him out of the buggy, or to 
turn the team into ditches or off bridges, and 
once made him believe he had thrown his 
straw-hat into a cornfield. The boy com- 
plained, Higginbottom remonstrated, but all 
to no purpose, for the Missourian kept on 
tormenting the little fellow, singing, laugh- 
ing, now and then yelling like a Sioux ghost- 
dancer. 

They were going down a hill, the road 
rutty and rough, when Murphy struck one of 
the reins; this drew the team sharply to one 
side, and a front wheel being in a rut, the 
spokes gave way at the hub, the wheel was 
dished, the buggy upset and the occupants 
thereof thrown sprawling upon the prairie. 
The boy called a "whoa", the team stopped; 
Higginbottom scrambled to his feet then hur- 
ried to take the animals by the bits, fearing a 
runaway; Murphy rolled on the ground, laugh- 
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ed uproariously and kicked up his heels like 
a colt. 

"Scott alive! this is great! whoop-e-la! 
Tommy, me son, laugh yoimp! laugh I zay, 
'r ril tickle yo* to def with this r' straw! 
Whoop-e-la! s' great!" 

"Hold your tongue, Murphy !" bawled out 
Higginbottom. This is no laughing matter; 
here's a buggy to pay for — and a crippled 
horse. Get up! Unhitch those traces!" 

Murphy essayed to rise, muttering oaths, 
but his knees were shaking ; the effort was too 
arduous, so he lay down again and continued 
the pleasant occupation of yelling and kicking 
up his heels. 

The buggy was wrecked; it wouldn't go on 
three wheels, so Higginbottom unhitched the 
team, fastened up the traces, and with some 
difficulty convinced Murphy that he would 
better mount a horse if he wished to sleep in 
Elm Creek that night ; then he got on the other 
horse with Tommy behind him and in this 
manner drove into town, followed by the 
"Swamp- Angel," who steadied himself and 
kept his seat by clinging to the harness. 
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The liveryman sued the lawyer for the 
value of the buggy and a lamed horse, and 
the Murphys were lawed out of town. They 
stole away with the celerity of Arabs, leav- 
ing their pine table, copy of the General 
Statues, broken tape-worm jar and box of 
sand, for their creditors. Sic gloria mundi 
transit! 
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CLM CREEK had built a new jail — a frame 
building with rooms for the jailer on the 
first floor and bran new patent steel cages 
above. 

The old "cooler" had been somewhat bet- 
ter than no jail; but unless a prisoner were a 
sleepy "drunk" and too greatly "shot" to have 
ordinary sense, he was seldom found incarcer- 
ated in the morning. It is related that, on 
one occasion, when this calaboose had been 
packed with a gang of railroad graders, a corn- 
crib was turned into a jail and secured with a 
padlock; on which occasion the calaboose 
was found in the morning holding no inmates 
while the corncrib prisoners were unable to 
effect their escape. At another time there 
had been an assault and battery case; the 
sheri£F, wishing to save the county the ex- 
pense of a guard's fee, locked up his pug- 
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nacious prisoner in an empty box car. Tbe 
prisoner was a fighter: in the morning he paid 
his fine but immediately sued the county for 
ten thousand dollars worth of physical and 
mental damages sustained. 

But now the county had a new jail with 
patent steel cages. The deputy sherifiF was 
appointed jailer and moved in with his family. 
It was not a salaried office ; the county furnish- 
ed the deputy with the five or six lower rooms 
of the building, free of rent, and paid well for 
the board of chance prisoners. 

It was mid-summer when the deputy moved 
in with his family — a wife and two daughters. 
Patiently they awaited "the jugging" of pris- 
oners, but days passed and not even a "plain 
drunk" was run in. The deputy visited the 
saloons every day, but found no inebriate noisy 
enough to "pull." Such a stagnation in busi- 
ness meant bankruptcy for the deputy, who 
soon found himself getting in debt to his 
groceryman. 

At this desperate pass in their financial 
affairs his wife came to the rescue and de- 
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cided that, as there were no prisoners to be 
fed, she would take in table boarders. So 
she "rustled" the boarders. In a day or two 
there came a young lawyer, Mr. Higginbot- 
tom, a music-teacher nearly dead with asthma, 
a clerk from one of the stores, and two young 
ladies, one of them a dressmaker, the other a 
milliner. 

It was a jolly family, which argued and joked 
much at table and tooted horns after supper, 
for the deputy, the young lawyer, the music- 
teacher and the clerk, were all members of 
the brass band. The milliner and the dress- 
maker were soon flirting desperately with the 
lawyer, and the deputy's wife, in the multi- 
plicity of her domestic trials and the difficul- 
ties she experienced in trying to keep peace 
in heir large and querulous family, forgot to 
express a wish each morning that the day 
would bring forth a knockdown on the streets 
or a round-up of "drunks." 

So that, when at last a prisoner was brought 
in, the family was considerably excited. 

The lawyer and the clerk, lingering after 
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dinner chatting with the milliner and dress- 
maker, sprang up, the music-teacher ceased 
thumping the breath out of a wheezy organ. 
All crowded to the front door to see the hand- 
cuffed prisoner brought up the hill. He was 
a horse-thief — which in Western estimation 
is several degrees worse than a murderer. He 
was brought in, marched up the stairs, lodged 
in the cage and the heavy bolt turned upon 
him. 

When the excitement had somewhat sub- 
sided the deputy's wife set about preparing 
the prisoner's dinner; now at last there would 
be a steady "cage" boarder until the fall term 
of court, wherefore the good woman was 
mentally figuring whether the margin of pro- 
fits would be sufficient to buy her daughters 
each a new winter cloak, when the deputy 
came down and announced that the prisoner 
had had his dinner. This was a disappoint- 
ment. 

When the boarders came in to supper there 
was considerable curiosity manifested con- 
cerning the new cage boarder. The young 
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lawyer — peradventure on the lookout for a 
case, or it might be desiring to show the 
ladies how important a person he was — went 
upstairs to the cage. Coming down soon he 
declared that the thief was a very gentlemanly 
fellow; thereupon the clerk went up and re- 
turned with a similar report. Now the ladies 
wished to see the new-comer; so it was 
agreed that the deputy's wife should go to the 
cage, ostensibly to ascertain what the young 
man wanted for his supper, and the young 
ladies should accompany her. This was done, 
and dressmaker and milliner in turn came 
down declaring that the agreeable gentleman 
above couldn't possibly be a horse-thief. 

Now it began to rain. It thundered, it light- 
ened, it poured. The wind blew furiously, 
and as the boarders couldn't go down-town 
they sat about the supper table long after the 
lamps were lighted, talking, jesting, laugh- 
ing. The dining-room communicated with 
the front hallway and from this hall the stairs 
led up to the cages; the dining-room door and 
the other hall door now stood open, for it 
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was a sultry evening despite the downpour. 
The asthmatic music-teacher was twisting 
the music stool, the deputy's wife had begun 
to clear the table, the deputy was lighting 
his pipe, the lawyer, the clerk, the dress- 
maker and the milliner were noisily crowding 
for places on the one dilapidated sofa, when 
there came a startling, peremptory "hark!" 
from the deputy. Somebody was coming 
down the stairs. The music-teacher stopped 
twisting the stool, the deputy's wife put down 
a pan of dishes, the young people on the sofa 
looked at each other wonderingly ; the deputy 
sprang toward the hall door, just as the gen- 
tlemanly young horse-thief glided swiftly down 
the steps, hatless, with his boots in hand, 
* and with a quick leap disappeared through 
the open front door in the dashing rain and 
darkness. 

The deputy rushed after him ; so also did 
the lawyer, the clerk and the music-teacher, 
as soon as they had recovered their wits. But 
the horse-thief was a good runner, and as 
nobody knew which direction he had taken, 
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the pursuit was bootless. The town by and 
by started a posse in pursuit of him, but he 
had a good hour's start and was never over- 
hauled or heard of afterward. They found 
in the morning where he had leaped over a 
fence, also where he had put on his boots — 
that was all the clew obtained of him. 

How did it happen that the first prisoner 
made his escape so easily from the new patent 
steel cage ? It was simple enough ; the young 
man had observed the heavy iron door of the 
jail room left unlocked during the after- 
noon; he had observed that hi3 jailer, going 
below to bring up a pail of water for him, 
had left the key sticking in the lock of this 
door, and tied to it with a tow string was the 
key to the cage. Between the cage and the 
door was a hallway five or six feet in width. 
During the afternoon he set his inventive 
faculties to work on a plan of escape; with 
his knife he took the wire from the rim of his 
wash-basin, split up a bed-slat, tied the sticks 
thus obtained with strings cut from his coat 
lining, tore a pocket from his pantaloons and 
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with the wire fastened it to the end of the 
stick so as to form a sack, then hid the thing 
in his bed awaiting his opportunity. And the 
opportunity came — probably sooner than he 
had anticipated. 

When the deputy carried the prisoner up 
his supper he locked the cage door, then left 
the keys in the outside door while he went 
below, just as he had previously done in the 
afternoon when the prisoner had observed 
him. Lighting a match and securing it to 
the end of his long stick, in such a way that 
the burning match came just above the 
pocket, the prisoner reached through between 
the bars of his cage, burned the tow string 
which held the cage key to the door key, and 
caught the key as it fell into the pocket. 
Drawing in the stick, he took out the key, un- 
locked the cage door and walked out. 

The deputy's wife lost her boarder with the 
first mealy and the deputy lost his job. 
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'T'HE deputy-sheriff, as jailer of the county, 
had let a horse-thief escape ; wherefore it 
came about that he was compelled by reason 
of public sentiment and a vote of the. county 
commissioners, to vacate with his family the 
rooms he occupied as living apartments in the 
jail; thereupon he moved down from Court- 
House Hill and into a house next to Sheriff 
Collins*. 

Sheriff Collins* family — the next door neigh- 
bors — were of a prickly cactus variety, so that 
the sheriff, brave man though he was, spent 
his days as far away from Elm Creek as his 
official duties would permit. Even when in 
town he dwelt not much of the time at home, 
but dined and slept at the tavern kept by a 
political henchman of his, so that he was both- 
ered very little with his domestic infelicities. 

67 
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His family, as aforesaid, consisted of a 
second wife and her daughter. They both 
had steel-colored eyes and looked as near alike 
as two peas; they were both accomplished 
enough and very nearly what might be called 
— beautiful women. Conjointly, they fought 
the neighborhood; individually, they fought 
each other. They were two honey-bees, dis- 
tilling sweetness when they were good and 
stinging villainously when they were not. 
They were ladies; accomplished, educated, 
bright; exclusive, too, for their friends were 
few. The daughter had once married a 
society young man, and with the best wishes 
of the Elm Creek people, had gone away to 
Kansas City where the new home was to be: 
in a month she was back. Neighbors smiled 
and pitied young Moriarity; Mrs. Moriarity 
installed herself again with her mother and 
in the course of time the news came that 
Moriarity had obtained a divorce. In time, 
however, the name Moriarity was forgot- 
ten and Mrs. Moriarity came again to be 
called Miss Collins quite as frequently as 
Moriarity. 
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Between the deputy's house and the sher- 
iff's was a garden. Young Higginbottom, 
an attorney who boarded with the dep- 
uty, was wont to take morning exercise 
in this garden, hoeing the potatoes, sweet- 
corn and cabbages. Miss Collins, up with 
the birds, was wont to attend to her flower 
beds at the same time, just over the fence; 
or now and then she combed her long, glossy 
hair, which hung below her plump waist, at 
the rain-barrel. So it came about that young 
Higginbottom, leaning on his hoe-handle and 
Miss Collins against the fence, would chat in 
a neighborly way. Nothing goes unobserved 
in a little town ; this innocent and friendly 
intercourse began to be commented upon and 
young Higginbottom, being a modest fellow, 
gave over his matutinal exercise in the potato 
patch. He couldn't stand it at this period of 
his life, to have "grass-widow" shied at him 
by the boys, and the peculiar inflection with 
which two of the lady boarders, Miss Cutting 
and Miss Flower, said, "Your Miss Collins, 
Mr. Higginbottom," aggravated him, for he 
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was one of the blushing sort, easily plagued. 

So he gave up gardening and Miss Collins. 
All in vain she now combed her mermaid's 
hair at the rain-barrel, Mr. Higginbottom 
was no longer enraptured, or allured to ap- 
proach the fence. 

It was a warm morning in mid-summer and 
bade fair to be a hot day; say a hundred and 
four in the shade. Higginbottom had put 
away his cot, dusted the office, and with heels 
elevated upon his desk, was looking yawningly 
into a law report. It was too early for break- 
fast, and but few people were on the streets. 
He had left his office door open, the sprinkler 
in the middle of the room, and broom stand- 
ing against the tall stove. There came a pat, 
pat on the stairs, which caused the lawyer to 
turn himself around in his chair to see what 
client was up so early. 

It was a lady, who came hurriedly to his 
door; — Miss Collins, or rather, Mrs. Mori- 
arity. Higginbottom let down his tilted chair 
with a bang — knocking a pile of law books off 
the desk with his heels — and scrambled to 
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his feet. He was astounded, surprised beyond 
measure. The young lady stood in the door 
panting like a frightened antelope, eyes blaz- 
ing with tigerish fury, cheeks white as chalk, 
hair touseled, bare-headed, a morning wrap- 
per on (calico mother-hubbard), and feet in- 
cased in slippers. 

She spoke first. The lawyer was too scared 
to speak. " I want you to arrest my mother !" 
Her voice was shrill and imperative. 

"Wh-a-t! Arrest—" 

"Yes, sir; my mother. I want her arrested! 
Immediately! What's your charge? Tve 
two thousand dollars in my own right — as 
you may have heard. I want papers made 
out now — right away !" 

"Come in Miss — Mrs. Moriarity. Be seat- 
ed, please, in the private office." She dropped 
on a chair by the table and continued her 
tirade. 

"Get paper — and ink — and make out the 
charge ! I tell you I mean it ! I know what 
Fm doing; I'll pay your fees — you needn't be 
afraid!" 
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"Oh! Tm not questioning as to fees, Mrs. 
MoriaCrity. Not at all. But before I can make 
out papers I must know what the charge is. 
Will you be kind enough to step into the 
other room?" — He looked about uneasily — 
"Somebody may come in at any moment." 

Heeding the behest, Mrs. Moriarity took a 
seat in the private office; Higginbottom, fear- 
ing intruders, locked the hall door, then fol- 
lowed his client into the "scalping-room." 

"Now then, Mrs. Moriarity, please to state 
your case." 

"I want Mrs. Collins, my mother, arrested 
for assault and battery." 

"Assault and battery.? Why, did she strike 
you .?" 

"Did she strike me? She knocked me 
down flat with the rolling-pin." 

"Why, how did that happen?" 

"Happen? She built a fire to get break- 
fast, and — the kindlings were damp; it went 
out. Then she stormed over the house and 
wanted Collins to get up and find dry kind- 
lings. He told her to *go to the devil, ' then 
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turned over and went to sleep again ; or pre- 
tended to do so — the lazy fellow ! Then she 
came to my room and told me to hurry up. I 
said I would when I got ready. Soon after 
I went down to the kitchen and she said, 
'Build that fire, you sleepyhead ! ' I said, *I 
won't.' She was getting ready to make 
biscuits and had the rolling-pin in her hand; 
when I said that, she struck me a blow with 
it and knocked me down. I jumped up and 
told her I would have her arrested; and here 
I am for that purpose." 

V Assault and battery cases are always a lit- 
tle treacherous, couldn't you " 

"Arrest her, I say, or I'll hire another law- 
yer!" 

"But let us talk it over first; where did she 
hit you?" 

"Hit me? Feel that lump on my head!" 

Higginbottom felt and discovered that there 
was indeed a lump above the pink ear. 

"And you gave her no other provocation; 
only that you told her you wouldn't build 
the fire?" 
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"That's all. Get your pen and paper." 
Higginbottom fished a sheet of legal cap 
out of a drawer and began to write with great 
deliberation. Without asking another ques- 
tion he wrote away diligently for half an 
hour. He could have written the complaint 
in ten minutes, but he did not choose to do so. 
Now and then he glanced furtively at his 
client; color was coming into her face, her 
eyes lost some of their ferocity, she essayed 
to smooth her tangled hair and to button the 
last button of her wrapper. She began to 
fidget in her chair. 

"Now," said the lawyer, when the com- 
plaint had been drawn, "I will read it to you." 
He thereupon read the affidavit from venue 
to jurat, then continued: "Of course, Mrs. 
Moriarity, I feel obliged to tell you that this 
case will cause a great scandal. It will be 
on everybody's tongue in Elm Creek and no 
doubt will find its way into the papers." 
"What would people be likely to say.?" 
"This is not a very discriminating world. 
I fear people would laugh, but of course that 
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wouldn't need trouble you. There are men 
vulgar and unthinking enough to say, 'woman's 
scrap', *hair-pulling affair', and such vile 
things. Among men, a woman knocked down 
would have little sympathy, unless a man 
knocked her down; — do you see.?" 

"Then — you — I understand —you think it 
would not be advisable to begin the case?" 

"I merely present all phases of it to your 
consideration and leave you to decide. The 
complaint is ready ; you will have to go to the 
courthouse with me." 

"What for.?" 

"To sign and swear to it." 

"Mr. Higginbottom, I don't look fit; I'm 
ashamed to be seen in this dress." 
• "True— well?" 

"I've no hat here, and this wrapper — ^" 
There came at that instant a loud knock at 
the hall door which startled them. Mrs. 
Moriarity involuntarily grasped the lawyer's 
hand as she exclaimed excitedly: "Oh! don't 
let anybody in! Just think — well, what would 
anybody think!" 
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There was another terrific knock and then 
another and another; the lady clung to the 
attorney's hand and sought to detain him. 
"You won't let them in! Please don't — just 
see how I look!" Bang! bang! at the door. 

"I shall have to see what is wanted," said 
Mr. Higginbottom. "I'll lock the door to 
this private office, then nobody will see you 
here." 

"But your partner, perhaps " 

"My partner wouldn't knock the door down 
trying to get in ; he carries a key. " 

The lawyer went out and found Mr. Collins, 
very much excited. "I'm looking for Sally, 
Mr. Higginbottom; as you are usually the 
first one up along the street, I thought per- 
haps you might have seen where she went." 

"Mrs. Moriarity.? What's up, Collins.?" 

"Oh, nothing; for heaven's sake don't give 
it away. The women had a scrap; that's all. 
So you didn't see her.^^ Well; good morning! 
darn my picture if I know where she could 
have gone." 

Collins went down the stairs and the law- 
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yer returned to the private office. "Mr. Col- 
lins/' he said, answering the woman's inquir- 
ing look. 

"And you told him — " 

"Nothing. He don't know where you are." 

"Oh, Mr. Higginbottom, I just thought of 
it while you were away; how shall I get out? 
I can't go on the street without a hat — and 
in this old wrapper. That would cause a 
scandal. What am I to do.?" 

"This is a muddle. Advice in that direction 
is rather out of my line of business." 

"Don't make me laugh, please don't; I feel 
so ashamed." 

"You will have to replevin your wardrobe, 
I suppose." 

^^What sAall I do\ I will not go back to 
the house, and I wouldn't go through the 
street looking like this if it were to save my 
life." 

Mr. Higginbottom was silent a moment or 
two, plunged in deep thought, before he an- 
swered: "I wonder if my good-natured land- 
lady isn't about your size, Mrs. Moriarity?" 
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"I think so; why?" 

'4 will go to breakfast and send her here 
with a bonnet, wrap, dress and such articles 
of wearing apparal as she may be able to bring 
you. In the meantime you must remain here 
a prisoner, locked in." 

"But I won't go home, Mr. Higginbottom ! 
ril not go back there to be insulted!" 

"You must return with my landlady and 
board with her until we can gain possession 
of your wardrobe." 

"That will do; send her up. I do hope she 
has a dress I can wear." 

Higginbottom and his landlady indulged 
in a laughable discussion of the difficulty be- 
hind the kitchen door. A little later the good 
woman stole into the lawyer's office with a 
bundle, and half an hour after Mrs. Moriarity 
was eating breakfast at her new boarding- 
place. She remained at the deputy-sheriff's 
until evening, when she permitted herself to 
be persuaded to meet her irate mother "half- 
way," that is, at the garden fence — where an 
entente ^t?rrf/a/^ was established; seeing which, 
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the sheriff, knowing what was in store for him, 
went down-town to supper. 
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HOW THE CROWD GOT OUT 

DROFESSOR SMITH was to give an ex- 
hibition at the close of the school year, and 
for several days before the event the boys and 
girls of Elm Creek were in a fever of excite- 
ment. Go where you would, to the grocery, 
to the meat market, you heard animated talk 
of the coming entertainment. The Elm Creek 
brass band was to act in the capacity of an 
orchestra, the Apollo musical quartette was 
to sing, Higginbottom, attorney-at-law, was 
to deliver an opening address. The grain 
dealer's, banker's, and corner groceryman's 
daughters, were to be Three Graces in a tab- 
leau; Miss Amanda Manners, who had taken 
lessons in elocution, was to render a selection; 
other local celebrities were to take part, inter- 
spersing the children's exercises with some 

dignified pieces for the adults. Elm Creek had 
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not then built its magnificent new brick school- 
house; the beginning of that enterprise, as we 
shall see, dated from the time of this exhi- 
bition; wherefore this particular show became 
a matter of local history, still related by the 
citizens of the town when they point the new- 
comer with pride to their new school building. 
The auspicious day dawned, and all day 
children and mammas, teachers and visitors, 
were busy at the schoolhouse, decorating, 
building staging, sewing drop-curtains, arrang- 
ing, fixing. At home mammas were listening 
to Johnny or Jacky repeat over and over 
their little declamations and exercises, 
while all the time maternal fingers were 
busy sewing buttons on Johnny's calico waist, 
or smoothing out Mary*s crumpled sash. 
Evening came; the big upstairs' room of 
the schoolhouse was packed almost as soon 
as the sun went down. The building was ar- 
ranged in three rooms, two below without a 
hall and one above, the principal's room. 
The lower story had once been in one apart- 
ment, but as children increased by the growth 
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of the town, this room had been made into 
two by running a board partition through the 
center. From pioneer days the upper room 
of this old schoolhouse had been used for 
school purposes, for church purposes by all the 
different denominations, by a union Sunday- 
school, by political conventions and caucuses, 
by revivalists, by magic lantern showmen. It 
had been many times packed, but never more 
so than on the night of Professor Smith's ex- 
hibition. 

How happy everybody! neighbor talking 
with neighbor, merchant with merchant, poli- 
tician with politician, Baptist with Presby- 
terian, cattlebuyer with banker, druggist with 
saloonkeeper — everybody with somebody. 

The hour of preliminary waiting made no- 
body cross, nobody impatient. Children ran 
back and forward from stage to mammas, 
darted in and out from behind the curtains, 
ribbons fluttering and white dress skirts stand- 
ing out stiff with starch ; little boys chased each 
other through the aisles, or ran screaming 
over the rostrum. Larger boys occasionally 
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came out, their necks held very rigid in un- 
comfortable collars, their Sunday suits of store 
clothes with wrinkles scarce out of them. 
They put on looks as wise as young Solo- 
mons and talked dignifiedly with girls whose 
dresses had been let down a pleat that very 
day. Now and then came the muffled toot 
of a bass horn or E flat from behind the 
mystery-hiding curtains, or pearls of laughter 
which made mammas outside smile or even 
laugh audibly in sympathetic accord with 
well-known voices within. And all the time 
the crowd kept coming. 

The exercises opened with music by the 
band, the discordant horns blaring enough 
to have raised the roof. The musicians were 
not artists, but they blew and pounded vigor- 
ously. The bass drum was thumped merci- 
lessly, the cymbals were clashed and the bass 
horn, somewhat out of time, sounded much 
like the expiring lamentations of a choking 
calf. The lead-horn was now and then a full 
beat ahead of the E flats, while a Bflat player 
lost his place after the first bar. But not- 
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withstanding these imperfections the music 
was appreciated and lustily cheered at the close 
of the overture. 

The professor's voice sounded strangely 
weak and hollow after the tearing blasts of 
horns and thundering roll of drums, as with 
sallow <5heeks changing color like a tree-toad he 
stood programme in hand before the curtain, 
making his bow and announcements. Young 
Higginbottom, attorney-at-law, was the first 
announcement. His "Ladies and gentlemen, 
we meet here to-night" little speech was re- 
ceived with applause; then came a duet by 
two juvenile midgets, followed by a recitation, 
a dialogue, a song, more music by the band 
and then Miss Amanda Manners' elocution- 
ary effort. 

The crowd in the pit was now dense, three 
in a seat, two on top of each desk, the aisles 
all filled, as well as the hall outside. Miss 
Manners had scarcely uttered a dozen well- 
rounded sentences when some mischievous 
boys in the center of the room pushed a burly 
fellow off a desk. The blundering youth fell 
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heavily in the aisle, and this caused two or 
three persons in the vicinity to spring to their 
feet. Immediately there followed a loud crack; 
everybody sprang up. Crack ! crack ! crack ! 
the floor appeared to be sinking like a found- 
ered ship. There was a mad rush, but the 
doorway was packed full of people; so also 
the hall, the stairway, the windows. The floor 
sank gradually in the middle, down, down, 
down ! There was no chance for egress, and 
the terror-stricken crowd, thick as matches 
in a box, expected every moment to be crushed 
by a falling roof. 

The floor settled in the center until the 
heads of the people there were as low as the 
feet of those standing nearer the walls; there 
it remained, trembling, cracking, suspended, 
as it were, in mid-air. The banker sprang 
upon a seat and made this little speech: 

"Ladies and Gentlemen: If we would get 
out of this we must all stand still. Let those 
persons in the door move away quietly down 
the stairs, then form a line; let the sheriff and 
Judge Davis take charge of the line and knock 
down anybody that crowds." 
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This was done, and in fifteen minutes the 
crowd was safe on soHd ground. Nobody 
was hurt. 



\ 
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A LOG SCHOOLHOUSE MEETING 

TTHERE were "divine services" on Sunday 

evening at the log schoolhouse near the 

Drake farm, and Sam Drake, having "done 

up" his chores, went early. George Scheffel 

and his cousin Gretchen were there. Sam 

Walker came, switching his red boots with a 

willow which he had cut as he crossed the 

Big Ditch. Rube Place came, his slouch-hat 

cocked over one eye, his trousers in the tops 

of his logrunner's boots (high-topped and 

strapped much like a trooper's) and using an 

old axe-handle for a walking stick. Barney 

McCrary was there in his shirt sleeves, his 

short, black clay pipe with bowl bottom side 

up after the fashion of Cambronne. 

There had been a revival during the winter 

and the aforementioned individuals had all of 

them "got religion." They were growing 
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somewhat lukewarm by this time, but still 
came to "meeting" with some regularity on 
Sunday nights. The revival had been con- 
ducted by a worthy exhorter and his wife — 
the latter the more eloquent preacher of the 
two— and the particular sect the couple rep- 
resented was vulgarly called "feet- washers." 
The latter name was applied to them, for the 
reason that, during the revival proceedings, 
there were frequent sacraments, baptisms, 
and public washing of each others' feet by the 
brethren and sisters. The latter rite was 
made a distinctive and prominent feature of 
the ritual, and authority for it was certainly 
made out by the example of our Lord in wash- 
ing his disciples* feet. The boys were inclined 
at first to laugh when the elders and deacon- 
esses with basin and towel in hand, washed 
the sisters' feet, but the most holy things may 
be turned into matters of indecent ridicule 
when the symbolic significance is lost sight 
of. Familiarity, however, soon makes the 
world accustomed to almost any usage, so fa- 
miliarity had taken all the novelty out of the 
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feet-washing episodes and now nobody laughed 
at this custom, which was supposed to be di- 
vinely sanctioned. 

The audience to-night was not large ; there 
may have been thirty or forty persons who 
filed in behind the preacher and his wife and 
took seats along the two rows of pine benches. 
There was a row of seats tacked against each 
wall, with pine desks in front, these latter 
provided also with seats. A big box stove 
stood on a dirty brick foundation in the center 
of the room, and under this was an armful of 
four- foot wood, left there since the last win- 
ter. 

The Reverend Mr. Jones lined a hymn, 
which Rube Place started and Barney Mc- 
Crary ended — several words behind. Then 
the Reverend Mrs. Jones offered prayer and 
gave an exhortation; after which the Rever- 
end Mr. Jones announced a text, and the 
number of heads to his sermon. (And it was 
more hydra-headed than Cerberus). After 
the sermon, whose anfractuous course we will 
not attempt to follow , feet were washed, and 
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then Barney McCrary gave in his testimony^ 
followed by others. Brother Place was asked 
to lead in prayer. He sat on a low seat in 
front of a desk, behind him Sam Drake, 
George Scheffel, Charley Roop and several 
youngsters. A tallow dip was sputtering in 
a tin socket on the desk. Brother Place put 
his hymnbook on the seat, laid his spectacles 
upon it, then with a half-sigh got down on 
his knees and began his supplication. His 
voice was cracked and hard to control, but 
gradually increased in volume and pitch as 
he thundered at the purlieus of heaven, until 
the brother danced on his knees and pounded 
his hymnbook so that the windows rattled and 
the candle before him flickered. The tornado 
of interjections swept full into Sam's face ; and 
when a sprinkle of tobacco juice fell upon his 
cheek, the youth was filled with wrath and 
tempted of the Evil One to do a very wicked 
thing. He took up the candle and set it 
down on brother Place's hymnbook. The 
good brother moved it to one side and con- 
tinued his fusillade against the portals of 
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heaven. After a minute or two, Sam again 
took up the candle and put it a second time 
upon the book. This was too intolerable for 
Place, who had been canaldriver, lumberman 
and logrunner in his day. He sprang up with- 
out the "Amen," his face purple with wrath, 
and dealt Sam such a pulverizing blow over 
the eye that the youth's head rattled against 
the logs, plaster fell out of the chinks and 
stars danced before him like fireflies in a 
swamp. 

Sam was nearly knocked senseless. Char- 
ley Roop made a savage pass at Place over 
the desk, and the latter, now more furious 
than ever, struck out right and left in such a 
lively manner that Charley ducked his head 
under the desk and George Scheffel jumped 
upon a bench. In vain the preacher shouted, 
"Brethren, brethren! desecrate not the house 
of the Lord! Brethren, this is God's holy 
temple ; let us have an end to such unseemly 
conduct !" — the crowd gave no heed but surged 
around the seat of war, where more than one 
coat was jerked o£f and pugilistic fist flourished 
in the air. . 
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In the neighborhood lived an old bachelor 
miser — most backwoods settlements have the 
man — an old fellow who lived by himself in a 
shanty and was cordially hated by everybody; 
for his soul was a crabapple, plotting was his 
trade, and playing the violin his sole accom- 
plishment. Dogs barked at him and boys 
made distorted faces behind his back. He 
sat one seat removed from Sam; a little shaver 
just beyond George Scheffel had been amus- 
ing himself firing paper wads at the old fel- 
low slyly behind Sam's back. Running 
short of this harmless ammunition the lad had 
fired a more formidable volley of plaster — a 
small pellet — which had struck the old man 
a percutient thwack on the lobe of his ear. 
This was done just as Sam had put the candJe 
a second time on Rube Place's hymnbook. 
Grump was in a towering rage, and as soon 
as he could get around the desk and through 
the crowd struck Sam savagely in the should- 
er, supposing him to be the culprit. 

Now there was war. Rube flourished his 
ponderous fists and dared the whole "measly 
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crew" to come out of doors. Old Grump was 
knocked sprawling against the stove by one 
of Sam's partisans and picked himself up with 
both hands on the pit of his stomach. The 
ladies were frightened, stood upon the bench- 
es, jumped through the windows, or rushed 
out through the open door. The crowd surged 
out; a few eyes were blackened and noses made 
bloody, when the preacher and some of the 
cooler brethren succeeded in restoring an 
entente cordiale. Old Grump hobbled away, 
carrying off the poker; Rube Place went home 
without his hat. Sam was ornamented with 
two black eyes, and Charley Roop had blood 
smeared all over his piebald face. 

Sam started home, but had only gone a rod 
or two, when, feeling faint, he sat down^ by a 
fence. A hand touched his shoulder; looking 
up he saw a neighbor girl, Gretchen, with her 
face bent down quite close to his. 

"Be you hurt, Sam?" 

"Not much, Gretchen. Better find George 
and never mind me. He will be looking for 
you. That confounded old Grump had no 
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business to hit me. I don't blame Rube 
Place any, but, Grump! — I'll pay him off!" 

"Your face is bloody; you be much hurt!" 
— and the German girl wiped away the blood 
with her handkerchief. 

"No, no, Gretchen! — There, there, — run on 
now!" — and Sam arose to go. 

It was dark as Erebus and coming so re- 
cently out of the lighted room, Sam could see 
the girl but indistinctly. But he felt the cool 
hand touch his hot face and it thrilled him 
just a little ; so he put one hand upon Gretch- 
en 's shoulder and with the other patted her 
cheek. She ducked her head, put her hand- 
kerchief in her pocket and ran away. 
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THE SUGAR BUSH 

'T* HE next morning after the row at the 
schoolhouse, Sam [Drake and his father 
ate their simple breakfast by candlelight; for 
this was sugar-making time and the sap- 
troughs, left undisturbed over Sunday, were 
full to overflowing. They were in the "bush"' 
by sunrise, and soon had the fires kindled in 
the arch under the simmering pan and big ket- 
tles. Mr. Drake began to bring in the sap 
from trees near the "boiling-place," with buck- 
ets and yoke, tottering beneath the burden, 
his heavy boots making a crunching sound 
upon the frosty leaves and dry sticks. Sam 
yoked the steers to a bobsled, and, with two 
barrels upon it, started down one of the nu- 
merous sinuous by-roads leading out in differ- 
ent directions through the extensive maple 

forest. His "haw Buck," "gee Bright," rang 
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out through the still, frosty morning air, his 
cheery voice reverberating through the maple 
and elm trees. With a yoke and two buckets 
suspended thereto, he hobbled about from 
tree to tree, emptying the sap-troughs, ad- 
justing the "spiles," occasionally tapping new 
trees. It was hard work for him, and his 
game-leg (Sam was lame) needed frequent 
rest; still, it was marvelous the work he did, 
as he glided about dragging the weak, trem- 
bling member after him. 

It was noon before the sap had been fetched 
in, and the pans and kettles and the big "store- 
trough" all filled. The dry wood, which had 
been cut and stored under a shed during the 
winter months, was snapping and sending out 
caloric waves like a furnace, the boiling sap 
was foaming like the cataract pool of a moun- 
tain brook, the steam was pouring out through 
the surrounding forest in a dense vaporous 
cloud; drip! drip! drip! went the sap into 
the troughs in rhythmic metallic-sounding 
droppings; the squirrels and chipmunks 
chirped, partridges drummed and chippies 
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and bluebirds and little nondescript birds of 
the thickets made the air tremulous with 
their diverse notes and arpeggio practicing; 
frogs set up their strident racket in a pond 
close by, snakes began to crawl out of their 
winter quarters. Earth was in a joyous 
mood, a voluptuous condition, and all nature 
was coquetting. 

A few big red-skinned potatoes baked in the 
ashes in front of the arch, a few slices of cold 
ham, (tasting strongly of the smoke of a hol- 
low log "smokehouse"), a loaf of brown bread 
and a pot of strong coffee (drank from a tin 
cup), constituted the dinner. Sam and his 
father ate the simple repast in silence; the 
youth, finishing the meal first, stirred the sap 
in the pan and kettles and plunged several 
hickory logs into the arch. The old man 
drained his cup of coffee, then took up his 
axe with an armful of spiles and went away 
to tap more trees. Sam shouldered his gun, 
saying he would bring in a partridge for sup- 
per. 

It was a warm day and the sap "run" well; 
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the maples opened the pores of their tough 
skins and sweat their delicious honey-sweet 
life-blood. It was necessary before night to 
empty some of the troughs again, especially 
those which had been first emptied in the 
morning. Sam complained of his leg, so his 
father slowly took up the buckets and went 
to perform the task. 

Mr. Drake after a time went to the house 
and did the few chores ; Sam stayed to watch 
the boiling. He put potatoes in the ashes, 
hung a partridge on a spit (carefully diawn, 
but with the feathers left on), and prepared 
supper. While it was cooking he spread a 
blanket on a pile of wood and lay down be- 
fore the fire. There he dropped into a doze 
and dreamed — of his sweetheart, perchance. 

Something cold and clammy touched the 
youth's cheek; he awoke with a start. It 
was growing dusky under the funereal, sough- 
ing treetops, so that a second or two elapsed 
before the bewildered Samuel understood that 
it was Rove, a neighbor's dog, who had greeted 
him and now stood beside him laughing and 
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wagging his bushy tail. "Why Rove!" The 
dog whined and put two dirty paws upon 
Sam's breast. "Get out!" but the dog licked 
his face with his smooth tongue, until Sam 
was obliged to get up and defend himself 
against the brute's boisterous antics. A young 
man named George Schefifel, with his gun on 
his shoulder, emerged from the dark wood, 
behind him came Gretchen. "Hullo, George! 
— Come to help me sugar off this batch .^ — 
don't you boil down to.-night.?" 

"No, I sugared off a batch yesterday; the 
old man kicked, but I wasn't going to see sap 
go to waste, Sunday or no Sunday. So 1*11 
let our pan simmer to-night." 

"Got a squirrel there?" 

"Yes." 

"Skin 'im and hang him up, and have grub 
with me. I'm not a first class housekeeper, 
as you know, Gretchen, but I know how to 
roast murphies. That bird '11 be juicy, eh?" 

"All right — it's a go," said George. "We 
haven't been to tea, so we'll partake of your 
bounty and share your primitive hospitality. 
Gretchen, — the basket!" 
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Thereupon the maid uncovered the basket 
she carried upon her arm and from under the 
white cloth brought forth a store of good 
things taken from Mrs. Schefifel's well-stocked 
larder. A table was made from the flat sur- 
face of the woodpile and the viands spread 
upon it. The squirrel was set a-sputtering 
beside the half-charred partridge, the potatoes 
were raked out, and then Gretchen poured 
the coffee. Mr. Drake appeared, there- 
upon all of them sat down on sticks of wood 
under the treetops, through which the great 
silent dome of the sky could be seen only in 
inconsiderable and broken patches. 

Mr. Drake was silent, rapt; Gretchen was 
somewhat distraught, or at least uncommuni- 
cative while in the old man's presence; 
George and Sam talked coon, deer, turkey 
and mink. 

After supper Mr. Drake returned to the 
house and probably soon went to bed. Then 
George whipped out a piccolo and Sam fetched 
a battered old violin from the shed. Their 
playing was not professional, but they executed 
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a few old timers with considerable energy, 
causing an owl to hoot and^ themselves very 
soon to sing. 
George sang — 

* "O Love won't you meet me down by the gate 
When you here the first whippoorwill's song? 
Whippoorwill. whippoorwill! 
When you bear the first whippoorwill's song.* 

It is a very old song, but one which well 
exhibits the singer's skill in vmmickmg Capri- 
mulgus vociferus, landing in a falsetto. 

"Come Gretchen, now give us a German 
song," said Sam, touching her cheek with his 
fiddle bow. 

So Gretchen sang a few stanzas. Burger's 
"Liebe ohne Heimath," beginning — 

"Meine Liebe, lange wie die Taube 
Von dem Falken bin und her geschencht 
Wahnte froh, sie hab' ihr Nest erreicht 
In den Zweigen einer Goetterlaube." 

The song was duly praised, — as songs al- 
ways are, — and Gretchen invited to sing an- 
other. So again her sweet voice, tremulous as 
a zither, started wave vibrations toward the 
yellow-faced moon, which now appeared above 
the sombre trees. 
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By and bye George and Gretchen bade 
Sam good-night, and left him there alone, 
to sleep under the stars on the woodpile, sol- 
itary as Alexander Selkirk on his island. His 
sleep was broken like a watcher's at a sick 
man's bed, for he frequently replenished the 
fire and stirred the thickening sap — now al*- 
most syrup. 
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IT is a balmy Sunday afternoon in early 
spring; all Nature exultant is smiling in 
ecstasy, radiant-faced as a pickaninny in a 
melon-patch. Sunday-school at the old log 
schoolhouse to-day lacks its usual animation. 
The adults yawn, the youngsters look out 
of the windows at a flock of geese performing 
naval evolutions in a puddle near the door. 
The lesson is upon the subject of the pervert- 
ed swine. Mr. Drake expounds the incident, 
quoting Dr. Clark often, and perhaps satisfies 
himself and his hearers as to the historical 
verity of the catastrophe which befell the 
devils. The old gander lead^ his squadron 
in the puddle outside, the atmosphere grows 
more soporific inside, Dr. Clark is exhausted 
on the particular topic of the hour and Rube 

Place, leading the singing without a fork, has 
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piloted the audience safely through the last 
hymn. The final prayer is offered. The 
praying was always done by Mr. Drake, who 
knelt at the pine desk in front^ in full view of 
the audience. To-day the smaller boys fall 
to laughing, for Mr. Drake's coat-tails part and 
two big patches are seen to ornament his 
trousers; ever to be remembered trousers 
those, with waistband almost up to the arm- 
pits and capacious in every respect. The in- 
tractable small boys laughed, wherefore they 
were given a severe lecture by Mr. Drake 
when he had risen — a lecture coming terrifi- 
cally out of one corner of his diagonal mouth 
and scaring the youngsters half out of their 
wits. 

After Sunday-school Mrs. Scheffel invited 
Mr. Drake and Sam to take dinner with them. 
With Quaker simplicity and straightforward- 
ness of speech, Mr. Drake assented. They 
sauntered along the quiet lane-like road, Mr. 
Drake with his halting, sideling gait hardly 
able to keep the pace; George, Sam and 
Gretchen falling somewhat behind. The 
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fields begin to take on a carpet of green ; Mr. 
Tedham's chopping is smoking from a recent 
firing; Mr. Lulham's new rail-fence is half 
completed, the wedge still sticking in a half- 
split ash log, the maul near by, the last worm 
of the new fence held up by a prop; old Mr. 
Baxter's little pasture is being ditched and 
the spade is sticking behind the last shovelful 
of dirt; Mr. Conrad, as they pass, is combing 
the loose hairs off the back of one of his sleek 
steers, with his fingers. Only the squirrels 
and chipmunks and birds are desecrating the 
holy Sabbath day. 

Arriving at the Sche£Fel mansion— a com- 
modious story-and-a-half log house with a 
porch in front escaladed by a chaparral of 
vines — the guests are given splint-bottomed 
chairs in the front room, the rag carpeted 
parlor. Mr. Scheflel and George don their 
wampuses and go "to feed;" Mrs. Scheflel and 
Gretchen exchange their best calico gowns 
for coarse blue-cloth work dresses and set 
themselves about killing a chicken and pre- 
paring dinner. 
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It is a cosy home, half German, half Yan- 
kee in its general internal appearance. The 
parlor is after the American plan, saving only 
the long-stemmed pipe in a corner and on 
a stand under a window the heavy clasped, 
large print, antique German Bible and a few 
other old country books; the other room, 
kitchen and dining room in one, might have 
been imported direct from Schleswig-Holstein, 
with its pine floor scrubbed white, its German 
furniture, its scoured pots and pans, its array 
of wooden shoes by the door. 

Fat little Mrs. Scheffel — who in the con- 
tour of her person very much resembled a 
sack of bran — fluttered about and soon had 
dinner well under way; the tin covers to the 
iron pots began to dance jigs, the cofifeepot 
lid flapped like a wild goose's wing, the soda 
biscuits, which Gretchen had manufactured 
in a trice, came out of the oven with color 
like a sheaf of ripe wheat. 

Just before Das Mittagessen was announced^ 
and while the ''men folks," all save Drake 
Junior, were leanicg over the orchard fence 
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talking of sheep, Gretchen came somewhat 
hesitatingly into the front room where Sam 
was looking at the curious old woodcuts of 
the antique Bible, and stood before him. Sam 
turned the book half around and together 
they looked at a picture of the virgin and 
Christ -child, both having huge aureoles over 
their heads, big as barrel-hoops and wide as 
rainbows. Our infant master was clothed 
only with the aureole. Gretchen made no 
remark but looked bashfully from the picture 
out of the window, where every bud was 
bursting and the early Spring sun pouring 
down showers of lassitude-giving warmth; 
where the cattle were rasping off their loosen- 
ing winter coats with their rough tongues and 
sheep were standing cheek by jowl, or lying 
on sunny knolls lazily chewing their cuds. 

Sam turned over another leaf, eying Gretch- 
en 's fat wrists and chubby hands. Several 
leaves were turned; the big ornamented ini- 
tial letters of the chapters danced before his 
eyes like swallows before the old log barn. 
He brought up at a full page woodcut of Simon 
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bearing the cross. The crossbearer occupied 
all the foreground not covered by the cross — 
the latter as big as a saw-log, under which 
Simon tottered like Atlas beneath the world; 
— the background was a black patch supposed 
to represent Golgotha. Gretchen bent over 
the book and her checked apron fell upon 
Sam's knee. She covered up Simon with her 
fat hand and looked archly at Sam; Sam cov- 
ered the red hand with his big horngloved 
palm and looked smilingly at Gretchen, who 
blushed and turned away, going into the 
kitchen. 

When they were gathered about the hospit- 
able board, Mr. Drake was invited by Mr. 
Scheffel to ask the blessing. This he did out 
of one corner of his three-cornered mouth. 
Then the chicken was distributed and the bis- 
cuits passed, and the heavy two-tined steel 
forks and bright brick-polished wooden-hand- 
led knives were taken up (the former used to 
pinion the food, the latter to elevate it), and 
thus the simple feast began. Gretchen sat 
next to George, but there was only a corner 
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of the table between her and Sam. So Sam 
helped her to one of the chicken's drumsticks, 
and in return she put the rich cream in his 
coffee. 

When all had eaten and sharp appetites 
had been satisfied, a bottle of home-made 
grape wine was brought out and glasses filled. 
No libation was offered to the gods, as when 
Odysseus had his feasts, but instead, when 
the glasses had been taken away, Mr. Scheffel 
asked another blessing, in Deutsch. This after 
blessing was usually required of George, in 
conformity with a pretty old German custom, 
but the custom was waived to-day, though 
Mr. Scheffel was ordinarily rather punctilious 
about such matters. George might rebel and 
boil sap on Sunday, he might even look up 
bee trees, partridge logs and woodchuck bur- 
rows, anything except to work or to take 
down his gun, but this blessing must be asked 
or his inheritance be forfeited. George ruled 
his doting mother and was usually in a state 
of insubordination to the code laid down by 
his irascible father, but though he disobeyed 
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him two times out of three, that third stem 
command he had never dared to question. 
When Scheffel Senior said "Shorge" the third 
time George bestirred himself, even though 
he were now a man grown and sported down 
enough on his upper lip to make visible a part- 
ing and curling. The little stubby German 
had a round bald head, a gray eye, a big nose; 
he was hot-headed and genial, attended to his 
own affairs and was a good neighbor ; but he 
looked somewhat like a bulldog and was dis- 
tantly related to Blucher of Waterloo fame. 
Indeed, this fact came near causing a rupture 
this day when Waterloo was mentioned ; Schef- 
fel stoutly maintained that it was Blucher who 
won the field, while the Englishman gave that 
glory to the Iron Duke. Mrs. Scheffel checked 
the wordy duel by asking her irate lord to pass 
the gravy bowl. At home he sputtered con- 
siderably, which meant nothing, and neither 
Mrs. Scheffel nor George paid the least atten- 
tion to it. He did not expect that they 
should. Still he was the master of that house 
when he chose to be such. 
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As to Mr. Scheffel's neighbors, they seldom 
saw him; he was rarely off his own eighty- 
acre farm and built his fences so high that his 
own stock had never been known to break out. 
Seldom, too, did it Chance that his neighbors' 
stock broke in. On almost the sole occasion 
when it happened that a ''stray" became a 
trespasser on his premises, there was a row, 
a dead dog and strained relations between the 
Scheffels and Drakes. On that occasion Sam 
Drake's yellow bull-pup essayed to take a 
heifer out of Scheffel's yard, after the manner 
of puppies generally, (that is, by catching the 
tail and pulling back which encourages the 
critter whose tail is pulled to go tearing ahead 
over bars or fences with bulging eyes and toss- 
ing head). One of Scheffel's pigs somehow 
got mi^ed up in the melee and the puppy, 
dropping the heifer's tail, caught the pig by 
an ear and clung to it with a tenacity of pur- 
pose worthy of his fighting ancestry. The 
pig, seeking to beat a hasty retreat under the 
bars, stuck fast and the puppy was persecut- 
ing it unmercifully when George Scheffel took 
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a hand in the game and with one fell stroke, 
caused the yellow cur to requiescat in paec — 
in a ditch. But this is neither the time nor 
the place to relate this incident, for thereby 
hangs a somewhat longer tale. 

After dinner the Englishman and German 
sauntered out to examine a field of wheat, 
growing on a piece of new ground where the 
year before had stood a virgin forest. The 
field was covered with stumps, and here and 
there a log too green to burn when the log- 
heaps had been fired. On one of these fire- 
blackened logs, just over the fence, the pio- 
neers sat down. 

The young wheat had "stooled out" too 
much — become too thick — and a few sheep 
had been turned in to "pasture it down." A 
playful young ram in the flock stole up behind 
the Englishman, eyed awhile the red bandana 
fluttering tauntingly from parted coat-tails, 
shook his head dubiously, then with lowered 
front and a bellowing warwhoop made a body 
lunge at the supposed enemy. He struck 
like a hundred-pounder cannon-ball, fairly 
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amidships; the Englishman, with a bound 
and skip, reached the fence, climbed it with 
the agility of a youth, and looked not back 
until he was on the farther side of it, while 
the fat Dutchman, shaking his long-stemmed 
pipe frantically, stood up on tiptoes on the log 
in his carpet slippers and shouted — "Meester 
Drake! Meester Drake! I tink not how das 
buck was here !" 
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jV/IRS. Drake had been laid away to rest, a 
tired woman indeed, for a year or more, 
and Mr. Drake and his son Sam, or ''Sam- 
ul," lived by themselves in a log cabin, where 
they kept house in a rather primitive fashion, 
that is they boiled dried peas for coffee, fried 
salt pork and baked Johnny-cake. 

This manner of life, as we have intimated, 
had continued now for a period of twelve 
moons, when Mr. Drake met with an accident 
— became a character in a very commonplace 
romance — which might eventually result in 
bringing about a change more or less felici- 
tous at the Drake house. 

Mr. Drake had gone to Williamsville one 

day, where he had bought a plow. It was 

just after breaking-up time and the principal 

road leading out of the little burg was rough 
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and full of chuck-holes — almost impassable, 
in fact. Mr. Drake had walked until he was 
tired, and coming to the outskirts of the vil- 
lage, placed a board across the home-made 
box of his rickety old wagon, got in and seated 
himself comfortably upon it. 

He had gone but a short distance when his 
team of young steers became frightened by 
the rattling of the plow against the wagon-box. 
They started off like a pair of hunted buffa- 
loes and soon ran against a stump, which 
threw the old man plump against a rail fence. 
The stump checked the speed of the runaways, 
and, turning sharply, they brought up in a 
fence corner. 

Mr. Drake was stunned and hardly regained 
consciousness sufficiently, for a few moments, 
to know that two big boys had come out of a 
log-house near by and were trying to help 
him up. 

"Hurt much, sir?" asked the eldest. 

"Hi! not much 'urt, I believe! Where's 
my hoxen ?" 

"We'll cotch *em, sir. Vender they air in 
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a fence-corner. One of *em down, too. 
Corey you get 'em up and I'll help the gen- 
tleman into the house." 

^No, thankee, I must be getting on. I am 
not much 'urt, — I take it." 

But the old gentleman was hurt, and after 
some further urging by the boys, suffered him- 
self to be assisted to the house. As they ap- 
proached the door a tall woman, somewhere 
near middle-age, met them and with effusive 
ejaculations and a fusillade of interrogatories 
led the way into the "best room" where the 
Englishman was invited to lie down upon a 
lounge. 

The boys caught the steers, unyoked them 
and turned them into a little pasture, or "clo- 
ver lot," near the house. Then they mended 
the wagdn-pole, which had been broken — not 
being a sufficiently strong battering-ram to 
withstand the elm stump. 

A doctor had been summoned who pro- 
nounced Mr. Drake as still in sano corpore^ 
and only badly shaken-up by his fall. On 
receipt of this sage information the old man 
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was for yoking the fiery steeds to his dilapi- 
dated chariot and proceeding on his way, 
eager to set forth as Telemachus after the 
feast with Menelaus. But good Mrs. Shellen- 
barger, (we suppose she was good, as our ac- 
quaintance with her is only casual), insisted so 
strenuously that he should "stop to supper," 
and the pink calico-covered lounge was so 
cosy, that the forlorn widower tarried yet 
a while. 

During the time that she was preparing sup- 
per the motherly soul stopped often in the 
doorway, fork in hand, to engage the guest in 
conversation. She was a sprightly talker, 
even to the point of garrulousness, and soon, 
with her incisive, inquisitive voice, drew some- 
what of the Englishman's history from him. 
Nor did she hesitate to detail the salient points 
of her own eventful life, the most conspicuous 
of which were, that she was a widow and that 
the two strapping boys were hers; also the 
forty acres surrounding the house; — all of 
which retrospect was listened to with rapt 
attention by Mr. Drake. 
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In height she was a rather tall woman, in 
figure slightly angular. Her nose was a trifle 
sharp and just a little eagle-like in appear- 
ance — aquiline expresses it, if the term were 
not so hackneyed. There was nothing partic- 
ularly striking, however, in her personal ap- 
pearance, save that her eyes were black as 
midnight and occasionally snapped like a pan- 
ther's. Her voice was rather pleasing, not 
harsh, but now and then incisive, metallic, 
changing quickly to cooings; now and then, 
too, she had a habit of carrying her winsome- 
ness to the point of adulation. 

After supper the oxen were yoked and the 
old man set forth upon his way, not, however, 
before receiving a cordial, even obsequious 
invitation to "call again." A thing he prom- 
ised to do the next time he went to town. 



The next day was Sunday — one of those 
quiet, sunny, enervating days in early spring, 
just when Winter has definitely determined to 
relax his hold and birds flitting about through 
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the stark forests begin to herald with their 
canorous arpeggios the advent of warm days. 
The earth steams, willows drop their cater- 
pillar buds — just as they have persistently 
done from earliest geological ages — and ma- 
ples begin to show signs of putting forth their 
bright-green, astral-shaped leaves. 

Family prayers were late this morning, as 

4 

Sam was slow preparing breakfast and his 
father slow in rising — perhaps his limbs were 
stiff, or he may even have been building air- 
castles. The old man read that sublime fifth 
chapter of Matthew containing the beatitudes, 
then turned over to the-well-worn page in St. 
John's gospel describing the last supper. His 
voice was firmer in prayer than usual, and he 
exclaimed more frequently, "we thank thee!" 
than "we pray thee!" Then when prayers 
were over, he dressed with unwonted elabo- 
ration for the Sunday-school, — of which he 
had always been the leader, — shaving his 
stubble chin carefully and tying his yard 
of black cravat with scrupulous neatness. 
He was more cheery than usual at the Sun- 
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day-school, entertained his Bible class of 
adults with an anecdote, and quoted Dr. 
Clarke, the commentator, for every other sen- 
tence of the lesson. In short, that old log 
schoolhouse was in perihelion with heaven 
this balmy day. 

In the afternoon the old man went not to 
the cemetery as was his wont ; he had a stitch 
in his back and t^omplained of rheumatism. 
Taking up an old hoe-handle for a walking- 
stick he sauntered out where his rhubarb 
plants were pushing their green leaves, succu- 
lent stalks and red bulbs up through the lat- 
tice frames which surrounded them. He ex- 
amined the tender shoots with the eye of a 
careful horticulturist, then went on to the 
gooseberry bushes. Then he crossed the 
sheep-lot and pushed on haltingly toward the 
wood-lot. He was half-minded to continue 
his ramble to the sugar-bush but instead turned 
himself back to the house, knocking pebbles 
and puff-balls about with his hoe-handle cane 
in an abstracted way, as though his thoughts 
were restless and turned inward with subjec- 
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tive reflections, tinged, perhaps, with romance. 



On the Saturday morning following, before 
the sun had peeped above the elms and beech- 
es beyond the clearing east of the house, old 
man Drake had started to mill, his yoke of 
oxen puffing, curling their tails, shaking their 
shaggy heads, bearing hard against the bows 
of their yokes trying to pull each other away 
from the wagon-pole. Mr. Drake sat upon a 
sack of corn, humming a hymn softly, now 
and then tapping the sleek rumps of the toil- 
ing animals with his short whip. Birds were 
singing their matutinal roundelays in the 
leafy bowers, in the dark damp forests along 
the road, squirrels chattered on the rail fences, 
woodpeckers made the still morning air vi- 
brate, hawks began to sail high overhead. 

The old man hummed"Toplady", his thoughts 
far away from the scenes around him, his 
hyssop soul mounting heavenward above 
the creeping things of vulgar earth, the hills 
of Galilee before his mind's eye, the Calvary 
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tragedy — which he had read aloud that morn- 
ing while the candle sputtered by the empty 
mush-bowls on the old pine table — causing a 
moisture to appear in his grey eyes. 

It was high noon when he drove under the 
old rickety shed and up to the flour-covered 
platform of the village mill, tied his sweating 
oxen and helped the fat miller to unload the 
sacks. Then in a little grove behind the mill 
he turned the tired brutes about to the wagon- 
bed, fed them hay and three ears of corn 
each, watched them while they ate the yel- 
low grain, making sure that Buck got his 
quota and Bright his, and that none of the 
sweet clover hay was wasted. 

Down by the mill-race then he sat himself, 
untied a clean pocket handkerchief, took 
therefrom two huge slices of Johnnycake and 
proceeded forthwith to eat his frugal dinner, 
watching meanwhile the foaming water rush 
from the turbine wheel and the blue and white 
pigeons strutting and cooing upon the mill roof. 
A lazy fisherman was angling a little distance 
away, sitting stationary as a rock smoking his 
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corncob pipe: the miller's fat Chester Whites 
were lazily sunning themselves in the mud at 
a bend of the creek. 

Two hours the old man waited for his grist, 
then his oxen were brought up to the platform 
again, the sacks loaded in and the oxen's 
heads turned toward home. He crossed the 
high bridge by the sawmill, the buzz-saws 
making so sharp a noise that he put a hand 
to his ear. Two men with pike-poles were 
here running the logs into the shoot from the 
pond. Then by the planing factory he went, 
and the shingle factory, then up over a steep 
hill, and now the town was out of sight in 
the hollow behind him. Along a sandy road 
his brutes toiled, a high bank on one side, 
a deep valley on the other, a dark valley of 
beeches, pines and parasitic grapevines, im- 
penetrable to the eye, with here and there a 
gigantic primeval denizen of the forest lifting 
his head high above his dwarfed companions 
— a home for the feathered dwellers of the 
upper air. 

Mr. Drake took the road by the widow 
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Shellenbarger*s. As he drew near the cottage, 
he beheld the boys at work in a field close to 
the house, and Mrs. Shellenbarger, in a 
clean calico gown and a big checked apron, 
churning by the front door. The old man 
tied his oxen to a poplar tree, brushed the 
flour from his pantaloons and wampus, then 
walked deliberately up the path to the door. 
Mrs. Shellenbarger advanced to^meet him, 
extending one hand awkwardly, holding the 
corner of her checked apron with the other. 
A chair was fetched out, the weather remarked 
upon and farm matters discussed. Mr. Drake 
ate an apple — a big Rhode Island Greening 
from one of Mrs. Shellenbarger' s best grafted 
trees — the churning was kept up, the boys, 
Corey and Bell, some distance away, sitting 
all the time upon the fence apparently much 
amused with the landscape. 

Globules of butter be^an to climb up the 
churn-dasher and to cover the flopping lid, 
the cream began to grow thin and to take on 
an azure hue, the butter was "gathered" and 
ladled out into a wooden bowl, — scoured white 
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as the maple wood itself, — the round, white, 
bare arms, bulky as a prize-fighter's, diving 
deep into the capacious chum and coming 
out with little pellets of butter and rivulets of 
buttermilk clinging to them. The old man 
eyed the symmetrical arms while talking of 
bees, the dainty points at the elbows seeming 
to him to be very pretty. Invited to partake 
of a glass of the rich buttermilk, he ac- 
cepted the same, together with a piece of 
cake and almost half of a fat juicy apple-pie, 
which Mrs. Shellenbarger fetched him on a 
plate —her snapping black eyes all the time 
peering at him in a satisfied, housewifely way 
over her spectacles. 

So they talked together until the sun had 
dropped behind some tall oaks, the boys were 
coming toward the house, the oxen were rat- 
tling their horns impatiently against their 
yoke and snorting foam over their sleek 
hides, wondering much at the delay and pes- 
tered much by the voracious flies. 

The old man extended his hand to his host- 
ess as he arose to go, the black perspicacious 
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eyes twinkled behind the spectacles, the boys* 
whistling could be heaid, a Shanghai crowed 
vociferously on the garden gate. 

"You will be coming to town again soon?" 
inquired Mrs. Shellenbarger. "I shall be 
pleased to have you stop and take dinner 
with us." 

"Thankee," replied Mr. Drake. "I should 
like to drive down sometime and take you 
*ome with me." 

"Oh dear, bless me! I haven't been away 
from home for five years. Corey, drive the 
hens out of the garden !" 

"What for.? Nothing in the garden for 'em 
to damage!" said the youth with a drawl. 

Mr. Drake shook hands with the boys, 
Mrs. Shellenbarger bent low over the butter- 
bowl, the old dog, wagging his bushy tail, 
nosed the boot-leg of the stranger, the old 
Shanghai paraded by at the head of his harem 
in the direction of the hen-house, the sun 
went down and dew began to fall, as the old 
man untied his bovine steeds and mounted a 
meal-sack. 
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The beautiful Sabbath dawned — the ceru- 
lean skies fair and still and peaceful and holy, 
as on that morning long ago when the sad- 
hearted Galilean women went to the empty 
sepulcher of him whom they loved so well, — 
the speckled pullets were scratching by the 
door and the cows lowing with bulging ud- 
ders, before Mr. Drake and Sam arose. The 
chores were finished, then the old man shaved 
himself before a triangular piece of what was 
once a mirror, while Sam fried the pork and 
boiled the potatoes for breakfast. Then the 
beautiful twentieth chapter of St. John's 
gospel was read — the sad pathetic chapter, 
which records the story of Mary Magdalene 
going alone to the sepulcher while it was 
yet dark and weeping there. It affected the 
old man, for he wiped his eyes with his red 
pocket-handkerchief as he laid his spectacles 
upon the book and bent his cracking knees to 
the floor. The Magdalene loved the Master 
and so did he, and thus across the ages the 
tears of the one caused fountains of feeling 
to bubble up in the heart of the other. How 
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tremulous the morning prayer, how angelic 
the homely, red, clean-shaven face of the old 
man, as he communed with God over an old 
splint-bottomed chair, almost as near as the 
storied one of Old Testament writ who walked 
with him. 

Rising from his knees, the old man went 
away to a little room and Sam knew that from 
the bottom drawer of an ancient cherry bureau, 
with its brass knobs and broken glass, his 
father had drawn forth and was tenderly caress- 
ing the folds of an old black dress, and gazing 
upon a pair of faded gloves, a little queer old 
bonnet and a pile of well-worn linen. A bat- 
tered faded-out daguerreotype, he knew held a 
nebulous, tender face looking out with si- 
lent eyes at the old-fashioned collar and high 
stock of him whose eyes were moist and upon 
whose lips even then was trembling Toplady's 
grand old hymn, "Rock of Ages, cleft for 
me." 

Then by and by the old man took up his 
stick and started by a long circuitous route 
for the old log schoolhouse, where Sunday- 
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school would be held. Across the fields he 
wandered to a grave, and leant for awhile 
over the picket-fence. A redbreast hopped 
away with a worm; Mr. Drake went in and 
plucked up a handful of weeds growing upon 
the mound, mingling there with the flowers 
and the bunch of thyme and variegated grass. 
He examined the weeping-willow and the 
hemlock he had planted, then closed the rick- 
ety gate and walked away, humming softly, 
"Rock of Ages, cleft for me." 

And who knows but the loving Master of 
old — whose image, displayed in the prints of 
the family Bible, like the old daguerreotype, 
had fixed itself with ineffaceable perspective 
in Mr. Drake's brain tissues — was on this 
beautiful morning smiling down upon the old 
man.^ 

Mr. Drake was not quite his usual self at 
Sunday-school: he was distrait and hardly 
recalled what Dr. Clark said upon a mooted 
passage of the lesson. He barely observed 
that a class of small boys were laughing, and 
hardly smiled when bis attention was directed 
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to a black squirrel scratching the wall and 
trying frantically to find the open door through 
which it had made ingress, but through which 
now in its fright it wished to beat a hasty re- 
treat. After Sunday-school, the Englishman 
brushed his well-worn suit carefully, remark- 
ing at the same time somewhat hesitatingly 
to Sam that he might not be home very early. 
Then he saddled the pony, mounted the little 
fellow — whose back bent like a bow beneath 
his two hundred pound burden — chirruped 
several times to the animal before it chose to 
take the direction the master desired it to go, 
and disappeared over a little hill, clinging 
to the saddle pommel and swaying backward, 
forward and sidewise. 

Sam stood in the door, smiling not altogeth- 
er with complacence, until his father was 
well on his way, then taking down the old 
rifle he sauntered away into the woods. 
******* 

As the oxen were being yoked the next 
morning, Mr. Drake hummed a snatch of 
Auld Lang Syne; as he and Sam were loading 
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barrel staves in the woods, he continued to 
sing softly to himself some old ineffable strain. 
Sam and his father had put in the winter and 
early spring riving barrel staves and treading 
out ash hoops for market. The hoops had 
been marketed, but they still had a stock of 
staves on hand; the old man now seemed 
anxious to scrape together a few dollars and 
suggested that the staves be sold. Sam sur- 
mised that his father needed money with 
which to get married. And, indeed, before 
two days had passed, the old gentleman, clear- 
ing his throat many times, informed his son, 
in a sheepish, pantomimic sort of way, that 
he was about to bring home a wife. 

******* 

Mr. Drake borrowed a horse of a neighbor 
to hitch in with his pony, and having rigged 
up old harnesses by sundry tyings and splic- 
ings with strings and ropes, backed the awk- 
ward team up to the old wagon, put two of 
the best comforters on the seats for cushions, 
then he and Sam got in. It was his wedding 
day. 
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The wedding was a simple affair and only 
a few invited guests — friends of Mrs. Shellen- 
barger — were present. Sam, Corey and Bell 
were guests, of course, and nudged one an- 
other during the ceremony, as young chaps 
naturally would do. They cracked jokes at 
the barn, tapped a barrel of hard cider in the 
cellar, and emptying a tin dipper twice around 
became "boozy" as young lords. It was a 
"high day," and wound up with a general 
packing up on the part of the Shellenbargers 
and a moving of themselves and their worldly 
effects to the Drake house. 



WINTER IN THE BACKWOODS 



WINTER IN THE BACKWOODS 

OAVING brought the homely romance con- 
nected with Mr. Drake Senior's common- 
place life to a point where all good romances 
should end, it behooves us to follow yet a lit- 
tle farther the career of Mr. Drake Junior. 
Events of the summer following Drake Sen- 
ior's wedding would be too prosaic for these 
pages ; in fact, there is nothing thrilling con- 
nected with the winter following, but any 
winter is less prosaic than summer, when the 
struggle for existence in rural districts often, 
nay almost universally, causes the pleasures 
and amenities of life to be neglected, for the 
daily routine means getting afield with the 
meadow-lark and abed when the chickens go 
to roost. The breaks in the monotony are 
the circus, the county fair and the Fourth of 
July. 

149 
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When the fall's work was done, George 
Scheffel and Gretchen went away to school. 
George was a young man with considerable 
down on his upper lip, but in the backwoods 
the boys had no time to attend school, 
saving only during the winters, so that there 
were many young men like Sam and George 
who topped off their deficient educations 
even after they had attained their majorities. 
A few did the topping off; more, however, 
stopped with Sander's fifth reader and the rule 
of three. 

At the old log schoolhouse a white-eyed 
bachelor — five and thirty, or thereabouts — 
taught the winter term. He parted his hair 
on both sides, combed it over in a roll, and 
prided himself particularly upon his penman- 
ship. He boarded at neighbor Walker's, 
and Sam came to be on quite intimate terms 
with him, so that after the Drakes had com- 
pleted and moved into the wing of their new 
house, Sam continued to drop in evenings at 
Walker's. Finding the new teacher willing 
to impart knowledge as well out of school as 
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in, Sam conceived the idea of procuring 
books and attempting the feat of obtaining a 
private education by absorbing what the peda- 
gogue knew. He therefore purchased a new 
arithmetic, grammar and physical geography, 
and essayed to help himself in the topping oil 
process. As often as he struck snags he 
called upop the pedagogue, who was usually 
able to help him over. Sam kept him good na- 
tured by attending his evening writing-school 
and diligently practicing upon his flourishes. 
Sam also attended a singing-school, where he 
learned the sharps and flats; also revival meet- 
ings, where he, hardened sinner that he was, 
felt the fiery discourses night after night glide 
off his impervious skull like water off a duck's 
back. He attended several hoe-downs — one, 
in particular, at a German's, a mile through 
the woods, where they drank home-made grape 
wine until some of the boys, "circling round" 
on the smooth floor, fell down during a quad- 
rille; the girls stumbled over the boys, and 
the affair wound up in a struggle to extricate 
themselves from the "jam-heap"; he at- 
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tended donations, also a Christmas tree, 
where a beautiful girl sang the ditty of the 
"Nine little Indian boys swinging on a gate" 
and, "one fell off and then there were eight;" 
he attended spelling-school, where he usually 
went down pretty quick. 

George and Gretchen came home at Christ- 
mas time. A party was made up to attend a 
Christmas tree in a neighboring district. 
Earth was covered with a mantle of snow 
two feet thick — and it was still snowing; this 
made the sleighing party all the more jolly. 
They filled the big box on the bobsleds, sit- 
ting on straw, covering themselves with blank- 
ets. They sang and they hallooed; they 

m 

cracked jokes and guyed each other, the girls 
about their beaux, the boys about their "dul- 
cianas. " They made quite a stir as they drove 
up in front of the schoolhouse door where the 
festival was being held. 

What a delightful place ! the big box-stove 
roared, red-hot to the first elbow in the pipe, 
the pine tree was laden, the tallow dips flick- 
ered against the logs ! How happy everybody 
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and how the children shouted and made a 
bedlam of it all ! How sweet the old, old 
story of the Christ-child ! It seemed that he 
must have been born amid winter snows and 
at a Christmas festival, rather than in a trop- 
ical country and under inauspicious circum- 
stances. The little folks could hardly be kept 
still while the good man talked, and when he 
had finished relating the story they broke 
loose like young savages. All the time out- 
side the warm bright room the feathery flakes 
fell fast, burying fences, obscuring the roads, 
loading down the forest trees. 

On the return trip the party felt less in- 
clined to. hilarity. To ward oil the snowflakes, 
which struck noses and ears and frosted the 
girl's frizzles and bangs, they covered them- 
selves with the blankets. Each boy, sitting 
close to his sweetheart, seized a blanket, or 
such a part of one as he was able to cap- 
ture, hold and deprive his neighbor of. They 
scufiSed and pulled blankets, nearly upsetting 
the sleigh. Sam and Gretchen sat together in 
one corner of the box under a blanket. 



K 
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Gretchen sat quite close to Sam, gradual- 
ly his arm came nearer and nearer to her 
fat little waist until it finally encircled her. 
She hitched away, bat she couldn't hitch far, 
so in time she gave no heed to the strong pro- 
tecting arm; in time too, her head rested 
upon his shoulder, her hood brushed his cap 
and her forehead his cheek. They trusted 
the driver with their lives, as we trust the 
engineer and Providence when we tumble 
into a berth in a sleeping-car, closed their 
eyes and felt their souls enraptured, as their 
warm breath struck each other's cheeks and 
frosted the blankets. They had the deep 
silent woods on one or both sides of the road 
the greater part of the way; in one place 
there was a mile of new road where the driver 
was compelled to exercise unceasing vigilance. 
In spite of his care and skill, the sleigh 
struck a stump, upsetting the party. But no 
damage was done, and as soon as it was as- 
certained that no bones had been broken, the 
girls laughed, the boys whooped and then 
followed a scramble for places and blankets. 
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During the holiday week there was a spell- 
ing-school a mile or more away. The peda- 
gogue decided to take his school for a spelling 
contest with the neighboring school, which 
had extended a formal invitation. The short- 
est way there was through the woods by way 
of an old road. So they walked, the tall 
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teacher ahead like the chief of an Indian 
band, his scholars following him in single file. 
George, Gretchen and Sam went, being pressed 
into the service to strengthen the home forces. 
What fun they had, and how the old forest 
rang with their laughter! The teacher had a 
revolver — of a kind to be loaded by means 
of a ramrod with powder and ball — and 
one of the boys carried a pepperbox. They 
shot at marks among the trees ; and hit them, 
too, for the moon was giving light almost as 
bright as day. They scared snowbirds roost- 
ing in the bushes, they sang "SwaneeRibber," 
all together in one loud chorus. 

They spelled down the other school; they 
found a fiddler and danced at a neighbor's 
house ; they ate apples and spun yarns. The 
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girls were stout Amazons: they danced until 
twelve o'clock, then walked home a distance 
of two miles. 

There was a skating party during this va- 
cation week. The marsh creek in Drake's 
pasture had overflowed during a thaw and 
covered a field which made now a lake of 
glaring ice. A bonfire was built; boys and 
girls assembled. They skated races, they 
played "pom-pull-away," they cut figures, 
they skimmed away to the farthest boundaries 
of the pond, boys and girls, two and two, 
hand in hand. The girls' cheeks were red, 
their eyes sparkled like the twinkling stars, 
frost was on their hair, snow on their stock- 
ings, health and vigor in all their plump 
limbs and active bodies. If away at some 
distance from the flare of the great bonfire 
the boys stole sly kisses from glowing cheeks, 
they were not to be greatly chided for their 
gallantry. 

A hunting party was also organized. George, 
Sam and Charley Roop went together, struck 
a deer's trail, followed it beyond some old 
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lumber camps, ran down the game and brought 
in a fine buck. Sam Walker and Rube Place 
bagged a wildcat, and told a thrilling story of 
their adventure. 

So the winter passed. Sam's axe rang 
early and late. By candle-light he ate his 
breakfast, by candle-light he ate his supper. 
Before the first grey of morning peeped over 
the sugar-bush maples east of the wood-lot, 
he pitched the dry corn fodder into the man- 
gers for the cattle, threw down the clover hay 
from the mow for the ponies, made paths 
through the deep snow, chopped wood, 
milked the cows, fed the pigs. By sunrise he 
would be at work in the woods, the clear air 
resounding with the strokes of his axe, or with 
his hallooes to the oxen as he loaded or. hauled 
the heavy logs. What a tremendous expen- 
diture of muscle is necessary to clear up a 
timbered farm, from the first axe stroke until 
the last stump is pulled ! Verily, this gener- 
ation knows but little about all that. 

This romance of Drake Junior's life must, 
for the time-being, end with these desultory 
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remarks: usually a winter's courtship is time 
enough for Cupid's purposes in the back- 
woods. 



THE END 



''Nebraska, dear Nebraska! 
Thy bills are far away, 
Thy bowery vales, where lingers 
The long-enamored day; 

But sweet the scented west-wind. 
As flute notes o'er the sea. 
Ripples from yonder sunset. 
And tells my heart of thee. 



"Oh, there's a spot made holy, 
Deep in thy sheltering breast— 
A spot of calm seclusion 
Where loved ones are at rest; 

And there, when wanderings over. 
And gone life's little day. 
May I with them be lying. 
And mingle clay with clay.*' 

— Orsamus Charles Dake. 
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